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A Garger Administrative Unit Needed 
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YSTEMS like ours have lost ground everywhere. I do not believe 
it can long survive with us because a school system must be 
capable of making provision for modern educational demands; other- 
wise it can not and*should not survive. Our.:present system is capable 
of meeting our present day educational requirements in a very limited 
way only. To my mind, the problems associated with High School 
instruction are a criterion of the weaknesses in our whole scheme. of 
‘administering schools.” 
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“When the people are ready, and the time is not far distant, to 
accept ‘responsibility for High School instruction in the same way that 
it is now-accepted for public school instruction, as is the situation in 
the towns, we shall be on the way. towards a solution. With its own 
limited means and powese-ernd-unassaciated with other school districts, 
no individual rural district can. ever. properly meet our present day 

~ requirements... The need for High School instruction, the need for 
. better supervision, the necessity for better organization and more 
suitable distribution of schools, together with their satisfactory 
management and administration, all demand a larger unit.” 
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. CuigFr Inspector GoRMAN 
in “‘Problems of Secondary Education”’ 
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A GOOD DICTIONARY 


IS A NECESSITY IN EVERY SCHOOL 


We. recommend 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL | 


Over 407,000 words, including latest additions; 
over 2,700 pages, many unique and valuable 
features. 


India paper edition 
In -léss ‘expensive Dictionaries; we have 
Webster’s Revised. Unabridged, very com- 
plete; over 2,000 pages; indexed. 
Price $10.00 


Webster's Collegiate ‘Dictionary: An 
abridgment of the New International. An .ex- 
cellent book for home, school or office: 

Desk Standard Dictionary 
Annandale’s Concise Dictionary 
Concise Oxford Dictionary 

Also Dictionaries ‘in French, German; Latin, 

Spanish, Italian, Dano-Norwegian, etc: 


St. Patrick’s Day Decorations and Novelties in great variety. Send for list. 


If your school is not already oinipnes. you are probably interested in Sanitary Closet Equipment. 
Write.us for description and prices. 


F. E. OSBORN 


Alberta’s Largest 
School Supply House 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 
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THE PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


ORONA is the pioneer of all portable typewriters 
—and the only one with a nineteen year record 


of proved durability. 


It is the only portable with all these big machine 
features. 


reversing ribbon 

, with fon spacing return 

Real Soahte ine spa 
release and i back spacer on keyboard 

100% straight line visibility 
Shift keys on both sides 
Twirlers on both ends of carriage 
— mgt guide 


Strong. ligt aluminum frame 
front stroke type-bar action 


Easy terms. We deal in used typewriters and can quote you the best allowance on your old machine. 


Standard Typewriter Company 


606A Centre St: 


Calgary, Alberta 
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Che Problem of Secondary Education 


GEO. W. GORMAN CHIEF INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS 


A’ the last convention of the Alberta Trustees’ 
delivered by Mr. Gorman on “The Problem of Secondary 
Education.”” Mr. Gorman gave a thorough history 
of the development of secondary education whose germ 
was to be found in the Renaissance, when Europe 
thrilled with the scientific discoveries of Capernicus,% 
the travels and discoveries of Magellon and Columbus, 
the fall of Constantinople and dispersion of the learned 
monks, and the timely invention of the printing press. 


Association a very comprehensive address was} 


acilities by land and sea with respect to speed and 
‘comfort make to appear almost laughable the prairie 
schooner and the old sailing vessel of a generation ago. 
The world has recently been encompassed in twenty-eight 
days, the automobile provides facilities for all to increase 
their knowledge of places and things and develops new 
conceptions of the wonders of the world. Our under- 
standings of other countries and races and our inter- 


4 national tradings have resulted in a community interest 


being established amongst mankind and so we think in 


The schools of the sixteenth century, known as the '§\ terms of world events. 
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classical schools of the Renaissance, were the forerunners 
of the secondary schools of today,—Eton, Shrewsbury, ° 
Westminster, Rugby and Harrow, under such great 
leaders as Erasmus, More, Ascham and Colet. These 
schools were devoted almost exclusively to the study of 
Greek and Latin, a knowledge of which were then 
regarded as the requisites of an educated gentleman. 

The next great step was the development from the 
classical schools in the eighteenth century, of the 
grammar schools and academies: 


“The Real Schools of Germany, the French Schools, 
the English Academies, and the Grammar Schools and 
Academies of New England were established and rapidly 
broadened their courses to include English, French, 
German, Mathematics, Writing, Drawing, History, 
Geometry, Mechanics, Architecture, and the trades. 

All these schools were private institutions charging 
fees for tuition.” 

The most remarkable development in secondary 
schools has taken place during the last one hundred 
years. State systems of secondary education were 
established in France in 1802, Germany in 1817, America 
in 1821 and England in 1865, although, in Scotland, 
as early as 1696, a joint effort was established between 
the church and the municipalities, probably one cause 
of pre-eminence achieved by the Scotch. 

The first secondary school in Boston in 1812 was 
increased by eleven others during the next twenty years, 
and shortly afterwards succeeded by the establishment 
of hosts of others until more than 100,000 teachers are 
engaged in the work. These schools are secular, sup- 
ported by community and state. 

Present day students and writers maintain that the 
intellectual impetus—the revolution of today—is the 
greatest yet experienced by the world, but we have touch- 
ed only the fringe of developments in immediate prospect: 
the social, economic, and political outlook of mankind 
has completely changed in our own lifetime. The 
telephone, telegraph and radio flash communications 
around our sphere in a twinkling, while in 1867 it took 
Livingstone in Central Africa no less than two years 
to receive his mail. Air mail takes little more than a 
day to reach across a continent, thus enlarging our 
knowledge, interests and sympathies. Transportation 
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Industry likewise has been revolutionized, electrical 
energy has been harnessed and machinery perfected 
and labor-saving machines and devices have been invented. 
The typewriter, comptometer, cream separator, etc., 
have modified and diminished manual labor not only 
by providing means for enjoying and making more 
widespread the desirable things of life, but at the same 
time setting up more exacting demands for training 
and mental equipment. While drudgery is driven in a 
large measure from the farm, modern farming depends 
upon a knowledge and skilful application of the principles 
of such services as Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Bac- 
teriology, etc. In addition a successful farmer today 
must understand buying, marketing and costing. 

The new privileges and responsibilities accruing 
from the present day democratic system of government 
together with the clash of economic interests amongst 
our far flung population together with differences in | 
language, in religion and in ideals, demands an intelligent, 
well informed and tolerant citizenship. 

We might dwell indefinitely on far-reaching recent 
discoveries and clever application of them and on the 
new rights and duties of the citizen; but enough has 
been said to show that these changes and the necessity 
of facing new problems and situations: in the workshop, 
on the farm, in business, in society,—the rise of the factory, 
the extended use of machinery, specilization, division 
of labor, changed home conditions and increased leisure, 
developing community life; church and state institu- 
tions,—call for a tremendous adjustment on the part 
of the individual as a necessary safeguard to progress. 

“The child of today is born into a world which would 
have staggered his immediate forbears.”’ 

“Tt is necessary that we begin to rear a new child 
for this new world, one who is fully equipped to direct 
its forces and instruments of power, who can master 
it rather than be mastered by it.’’ 

We can no longer say with truth or fairness, that the 
training of a generation ago is suitable for today’s 
needs. No longer is it possible to tear from nature 
with bare hands alone the means of a livelihood for 
one’s self and dependents. A generation ago when 
inability to read and write was common, a person with 
a third book education was deemed fortunate and well 
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To the 


SCHOOL TEACHERS 


of the Province of Alberta 


OVER Two Million of new business was written by the Sales Force of The Commercial Life during 
the year 1926 and we are increasing our organization with the object in view of writing at least 
Three Million of new business during the year 1927. 


With that purpose in view we are placing the matter before the school teachers of the Province 
of Alberta. You can add considerably to your income by representing The Commercial Life. The 
work is not difficult and in undertaking this you are extending the many benefits of life insurance. 
We will give you trained help in the district in which you may be located and if you find the work 
congenial and profitable and can in it foresee a sufficiently good future for your energy and ability, 
you will have the privilege of being attached permanently to our sales force. 


As a special inducement for this year we are also offering, as a reward for the production of 
business, an invitation to join our field force at their Convention which will be held at Jasper 
during the month of August. 





Jasper is the greatest National Park on the American Continent, being over 4,400 square miles in extent 
and containing some of the grandest mountain scenery in the world. 


Without placing you under any obligation, we will be glad to give you full information. 
While the matter is fresh in your mind, SEND IN THE COUPON to your nearest office—Calgary 


or Edmonton. 


THE COMMERCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA 
EDMONTON or CALGARY 


Dear Sirs: I am interested in obtaining your Jasper trip and would like further 
particulars. 
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equipped unless it were propozed to enter a learned 
profession. However, a high school education is as 
essential today as was a meagre public school education 
a generation ago. 

Mr. Gorman then touched upon the function of the 
work of public and high schools; the former aims to 
provide the child. with the tools of knowledge and train 
him in good habits; the latter to inform and develop 
the intelligence and efficiency of adolescence. He 
suggested direct vocational training should not be 
substituted for a broad general training which enables 
the student to make and improve upon a suitable 
choice of life work and employ happy and profitably 
his leisure, so that he may ultimately find himself 
and make new and necessary adjustments when new 
situations arise. 

It is conceded and incorporated in the Attendance 
Laws of most progressive nations that school attendance 
is necessary until the age of eighteen: Ontario, for 
instance, and many states require full attendance up 
to sixteen years of age and part time attendance, de- 
pending upon conditions, until eighteen. Not only 
does this longer period of training increase the pupil’s 
knowledge of mathematics, science, geography, literature, 
history, and citizenship, it does still more: it trains the 
mind to sustained effort; it avoids easy discouragement: 
perseverance and courage to tackle difficulties with self- 
reliance, and aggressiveness becomes part of the make-up 
of the longer trained student in the habits of regularity, 
promptness and accuracy. 

Boys entering mechanical occupations are now urged 
to complete high school work with the actual practise 
of their vocation; many occupations now demand a 
high educational standard as a condition of entrance; 
nurses, stenographers, salesmen, designers, those en- 
gaged in transportation, finance, commerce, all need 
advanced training and cannot advance far without it. 
Added preparation, ds statistics prove, actually pays 
in dollars and cents both the individual and the com- 
munity. 

Backward nations heretofore as Japan, Mexico and 
Russia have come to realize that the resources of the 
mind are the real resources of the nation; hence they 
have turned to education, and although our land is 
rich beyond compare and we may for a time with 
apparent safety neglect education, sooner perhaps than 
many realize we shall pay for our shortsightedness 
and folly. Material resources are more or less a fixed 
quantity but only with education and intellect, intelligence 
and developed skill can they be economically and 
efficiently developed. It is the finest type of national 
insurance to give our boys and girls the opportunity 
to fit themselves, physically, mentally and morally 
for the proper discharge of all their duties and res- 
ponsibilities. 

But do parents yet realize the necessity for further 
education than is offered by the public school? 


Demanp For Hic Scuoou FAcILities 

Our statistics in this province show that in the 
years 1920 to 1926 inclusive, the number of Grade VIII. 
pupils has remained almost constant, viz. from 10 to 11 
thousand pupils, showing an annual increase which 
bears a proper relation to the increase in total enrolment. 
While this is so the number of pupils who successfully 
passed the Grade VIII. Departmental examinations, 
with a clean score, in 1926, is two and one-half times 
the number successful in 1920, and our records also show 
that the number of pupils in the High School grades 
has increased over fifty per cent. during the period 
under consideration. The percentage of High School 
pupils as related to total enrolment was less than four 
per cent. in 1912, and is today practically ten per cent. 


TRYING TO Mert THE DEMAND 


The pressure to have the necessary facilities available 
comes not in the first place from any authority above, 
but from the mass of the pupils themselves. They 
realize full well, and know from experience, that “there 
is a tide in the affairs of men which taken at the flood 
leads on to fortune,’”’ and that in youth “we are on 
that full sea afloat and must take the current when it 
serves or lose our ventures.” Education must be done 
when it can be done or left undone altogether. It is 
becoming increasingly difficult to secure these advantages 
for rural children, as you very well know. The High 
Schools in many of the cities, towns, and villages are 
filled to capacity and more than capacity. These 
centres have in some instances refused to accommodate 
the outsider, and are unwilling to undertake building 
programs to meet a need which is not their own. 
Although this decision works hardship in many cases it 
cannot be charged as an unreasonable position for the 
boards of trustees of town and village schools to take. 

Added to all this, there is the tremendous dissatis- 
faction over the placing of responsibility for High School 
fees and the attempt to determine what is a fair amount 
to charge. The present fee of $30.00 per year I do not 
consider is adequate or fair in all cases, nor do I agree 
with those who would place it as high as $150.00 a year. 
Naturally the cost of the municipality furnishing the 
instruction varies with each municipality itself, and 
certainly there are a great many factors which must be 
taken into account in considering a question of this 
kind, and these factors, I think, have never had due 
consideration in any discussion which I have ever heard 
regarding this question. But in any event I am con- 
vinced that this phase of the problem has no definite 
or conclusive bearing upon the question of providing 
High School instruction for children in the rural areas 
of the province. 

Assuming that the advanced instruction is desirable 
and necessary, that the people are interested, that 
children are capable, that courses are suitable, 
teachers are effective. I desire more particularly to 
consider, briefly, ways and means of making the service 
available in our own province through some sort of 
reorganization, and through a sound basis of taxation 
uniformly applied. 


Take Tue Scuoots To Tue StupENnts 


Some plan must be devised whereby the instruction 
can be brought within the reach of the students. It is no 
solution at all to say that the needs of these children 
can be looked after in far away cities and towns through 
any scheme, however adjusted or financed; it leaves no 
other choice than the denial of high school education to 
many. In the first place it is a serious matter,— 
the prospect of sending boys and girls away from home 
at a time when they are most in need of the protection, 
encouragement, and advice which a good home affords. 

Parents also are unwilling to sacrifice the companion- 
ship of their children at this time. Added to all of this 
there is the expense involved, which can be met only 
by a comparatively few parents who are in a strong 
financial position. 


ProBLemMs Cannot Be Mer By INpivinuat RURAL 
Districts 

Now, how is this additional training to be made 
available for children of rural communities? The rural 
school is capable of doing within its own sphere a 
satisfactory type of work, but to attempt to introduce 
inte the ordinary rural school, with an average enrol- 
ment, and all public school grades represented, the work 
of any of the High School grades, is a mistake and results 
in loss and failure somewhere and to someone. High 
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SUMMER HOLIDAYS 


will soon be here— 


Have you given any thought as to how you 
will spend them P 


The Canadian Pacific is offering many De- 
lightful Tours and will gladly assist you 
in planning a trip. 
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School instruction cannot be undertaken under 
conditions and in circumstances which prevail in the 
average rural school without a corresponding loss to 
the children of the public school grades, for whom the 
school was original'y intended, and for whom, with a 
fair chance, it is capable of giving highly satisfactory 
results. In many communities two-roomed schools are 
doing effective work in one, two, and in a few instances 
three of the high school grades, but it is not every 
community which has the number of children which 
justifies this type of school. 

I think it is everywhere agreed that secondary 
education is a problem beyond the power of solution 
by the board of rural school districts. All attempts at 
its solution have been through the amalgamation or 
co-operation of several of such districts. Various 
attempts have been made to bring rural school Jistricts 
into association for the purpose of carrying on High 
School instruction. One of these attempts sought to 
consolidate school districts, for the carrying on of the 
school work of all the grades. Although there are 
in the province some 65 examples of this type of school 
organization there is apparently no inclination to in- 
crease the number. The costs involved in transportation 
have produced considerable financial distress and the 
attempt to convey young children over long distances 
to and from school, has met with serious and justifiab’e 
criticism. 

Tue Rurawu Hicu ScHoou 

Some years ago legislation was placed upon the 
Statute Books which provided for the consolidation of 
school districts for the purpose of affording High School 
instruction in rural communities. The scheme is 
simplicity itself, providing for the consolidation of two 
or more districts with the sole purpose of providing 
High School accommodation. The school is placed in 
a central location. The children, who are of high school 
age, are able to look after their own transportation to 
and from school. The cost is divided among the dis- 
tricts on the basis of their ability to pay as represented 
by the assessed valuation placed upon the property in 
each district. The consolidated district is managed 
by a board of trustees comprised of a representative 
of each of the boards of trustees of the several districts. 

There are five of these High School consolidations 
in existence in each of which a High School room is 
being operated successfully. This type of organization 
is on a strictly voluntary basis and requires the support 
of a majority of the ratepayers before it can be established. 
Hence the difficulty of its establishment. Many 
attempts have been made to establish such consolida- 
tions, nevertheless our efforts have been successful in not 
more than one case out of every ten. It is good, but the 
difficulty is, that very few can see the justice and fairness 
of voting themselves into a taxation scheme which is not 
properly based and generally applied upon all citizens; 
they are unwilling to make an annual contribution for 
the education of the ‘Jones’” children when it is known 
that thousands of children in other parts of the province 
are not being protected through the taxation of other 
people besides themselves. 


A LarGer ADMINISTRATIVE Unit NEEDED 


I do not see that we are going to reach any satis- 
factory solution of this problem of High School instruc- 
tion for all until we an evolve a change in our type of 
unit of school administration. When the people are 
ready, and the time is not far distant, to accept responsi- 
bility for High School instruction in the same way that 
it fs now accepted for public school instruction, as is 
the situation today in the towns, we shall be on the way 
towards a solution. With its own limited means and 


powers and unassociated with other school districts, 
no individual rural district can ever properly meet our 
present day educational requirements. The need for 
High School instruction, the need for better supervision, 
the necessity for better organization and more suitable 
distribution of our schools, together with their satis- 
factory management and administration, all demand a 
larger unit. 

I quite realize that this proposal has never been 
wholly acceptable to the trustees of Alberta, but it 
should be stated that it has been adopted as a principle 
in educational administration in every progressive 
country of the world. In so far as urban, i.e., town and 
city schools are concerned it is the only accepted system 
in the civilized world. It is in extensive use in the rural 
areas of the United States and has been adopted in 
Great Britain. The community or local district system 
in England and Scotland has been abandoned, and all 
schools, urban and rural, are now administrated under 
a system of municipal ownership. 

Systems like ours have lost ground everywhere. I 
do not believe it can long survive with us because a 
school system must be capable of making provision for 
modern educational demands; otherwise it can not and 
should not survive. Our present system is capable of 
meeting our present day educational requirements in 
a very limited way only. To my mind the problems 
associated with High School instruction are a criterion 
of the we: knesses in our whole present scheme of admini- 
stering schools. Every scheme for the making available 
of this service seems to depend upon the association of 
our rural school districts in some sort of a united effort, 
and the attempts have largely failed because of the 
varying interests of these districts and the lack of any 
cementing agent in any common enterprise. 

In the field of elementary education our district or 
community schools can do reasonably effective work, 
but even here there are many improvements which 
might reasonably be expect to result from a larger unit. 
Better supervision of schools is a need which is every 
bt as urgent as that for High School instruction, 
though possibly not so evident. The re-organization 
proposed, eventually, would produce a better distribution 
of schools, better teachers, more continuity of service, 
better attendance, and the provision of a number of 
services associated with educational effort are features 
properly belonging to it and actually existing where 
control obtains. For simplic'ty and democratic control 
I think that our school administrative unit should 
coincide with our taxation unit, which in rural areas, 
is rapidly coming to be the municipality. High School 
instruction can never be properly a rural school district 
responsibility neither for reasons which cannot be dealt 
with here can it properly be a provincial responsibility 
wholly; although High School instruction must have 
more generous provincial support. 


Hiau Scuoot Districts 


The establishment of High School areas has frequently 
been urged. Such adjustments are possible now under 
the law but are on a voluntary basis, and cannot, for 
reasons mentioned in discussing the rural High School, 
be brought into proper expression. It is conceivable 
that High School instruction might be made a municipal 
enterprise while the responsibility for public schools be 
left to be administered as at present. Such a scheme 
would be quite workable, and if the proposal of munici- 
pal school districts is wholly unacceptable at the present 
time, it is worthy of the most serious consideration. 
To provide these services, it would certainly be a step 
in the right direction if our rural municipalities were 
organized into High School districts charged with the 
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EXTRA MURAL and SUMMER 
SCHOOL STUDY 


IRR the past forty years teachers actively engaged 

have been assisted to higher academic qualifications 
through the service of Queen’s University. The extra- 
mural and summer school courses offered are the result 
of a long period of adaptation and progress. Last year 
over 800 teachers from all parts of Canada were registered 
for extra-mural work during the winter and 531 were 
in attendance at summer school. Among the graduating 
class at every Spring and Fall Convocation appear the 
names of many teachers to whom the Bachelor’s Degree 
would have been an impossibility had it not been for 
Queen’s Summer School and Extension Department. 


Registration for the next extra-mural term may be 
made any time before April 10. The Summer School, 
which forms a part of the summer extra-mural term, is 
held from July 6 to August 17. Examinations are the 
same as for intra-mural students and are held about the 
first week of September. 


For further information write to the Alberta repre- 
sentative of the Queen’s Summer School Students’ 
Association, Mr. W. J. Fisher, 1007 6th Ave., West, 
Calgary, or to Mr. A. H. Carr, Director of Extension 
Courses, Queen’s University. 


Queen's University 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO 
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definite responsibility of making High School services 
available for the children of resident parents. These 
services should be financed with a uniform rate spread 
over the whole of the municipality, and levied and 
collected by the municipal machinery now in vogue. 
This rate might properly be based upon a fixed sum to be 
raised in support of the education of each High School 
student. ‘This, along with a generous type of provincial 
assistance, which at the present time, under the rural 
High School legislation, reaches about $60.00 per 
student, could be made to afford adequate facilities. 
Such high school districts could be administrated either 
by an elected board of trustees or by a committee 
of the trustees of all the school districts in the rural 
municipality. 


Naturally, the problem of High School instruction 
will vary in every municipality and must still be met by 
the adoption of different schemes, depending upon the 
conditions which prevail. In some cases the operation 
of one or more high school rooms at suitable locations 
would meet the case; in others, it would be possible to 
establish two room schools providing for advanced 
instruction in the senior room; in others ‘yet, it would 
be possible to establish satisfactory financial arrange- 
ments with neighboring towns and villages for the 
service in the interests of children so located as to take 
advantage of it at such centres. In some instances, 
boarding accommodation could be provided while in 
others, conveyance arrangements would better meet the 
situation. 


The question is one which is entirely worthy of the 
most thoughtful investigation by this Association, and 
should be studied by a select committee with a view to 
placing the issue in all its bearings before the trustees 
of the province. 


In my humble opinion, the time has come when 
High School instruction must be accepted as a public 
responsibility in the same way that public school 
instruction is now-so accepted. I think it highly desir- 
able that the rural ratepayers should take the necessary 
steps to bring this service within the reach of rural 
children and, in so far as at all possible, do the work at 
home. The farmers of tomorrow must be a well in- 
formed people if they are to hold the advanced positions 
taken in fields of social reform, co-operation, marketing, 
and politics. I do not mean that special courses should 
be supplied for rural pupils, but instruction should 
certainly relate to everyday experiences of the children, 
and base its lessons on these. 


Country Versus Town 


One may say that the rural high schools can not 
do this work as effectively as the cities. Doubtless, 
there are many drawbacks and discouragements but 
even these are compensated by considerations which 
should always be taken into account. The exercise 
and the open air of the country develop strong bodies 
and healthy minds which are basic to future develop- 
ment. The duties belonging to farm life develop 
industry and dependability; association with nature 
paves the way for the study of literature, science, and art. 
The farm boy finds ‘‘tongues in trees, books in the run- 
ning brooks, sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 
The city has services and advantages not always avail- 
able in the country, but it is nevertheless true that for 
those whose greatest consideration is the welfare of 
children, the country leaves the city far behind. 
Country life and environment steadies, vitalizes, and 
stabilizes the race, and keeps it sane. 





World Hederation of Educational 
Assnriations—An Appeal 


eo in Alberta will have an opportunity 

this year to attend one of the largest educational 
conferences that the world has ever seen. The first 
conference met last year in Edinburgh and a Canadian, 
Mr. Harry Charlesworth, General Secretary of the 
British Columbia Teachers’ Federation, who was 
present and represented British Columbia, was honored 
by election to the office of vice-president. Canada has 
been doubly honored by the World Federation for, 
besides signally honoring a well-known Canadian . 
educationist, it accepted the invitation of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation to meet this year from August 
7th to 12th in Canada at Toronto. 

Some of the larger locals of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance are considering sending delegates to the con- 
ference and the Calgary Public School Local has already 
appointed Miss R. J. Coutts to be their representative. 
Alberta teachers who attend the World Federation 
Convention will also have an opportunity to be present 
at the sessions of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
whose convention will follow immediately upon the 
World Federation Conference. Alberta teachers will, 
together with all others interested in education in 
Canada have an opportunity of shouldering part of the 
financial responsibility involved in being the hosts to 
the World Federation. The C.T.F. in extending the 
invitation to the Board of Directors to meet in Canada 
were convinced that Canadians were sufficiently en- 
thusiastic and generous to give the delegates, of whom- 
we expect not less than 2,000, a reception and vist 
second to none and enable the delegates from the wide 
world to go back with tender and- grateful memories 
of Canadian hospitality. Teachers are generally re- 
cognized, and correctly so, as the most enthusiastic 
people in the Dominion with respect to education and 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, particularly the 
Alberta section, has confidence that they will respond 
in a tangible manner to meet the obligation involved 
in financing the conference. The C.T.F. has made 
itself responsible for financing the conference to the 
extent of $1,000 and the amount allocated to Alberta 
to collect is $1,000. The proposal was endorsed by 
every provincial body affiliated with the C.T.F.; Alberta 
is pledged and the Executive of the A.T.A. is confident 
as to what the response will be. Circular letters will 
be forwarded to locals in the course of a few days but 
as it is impossible to reach a large proportion of members 
who are not members of locals by any other means than 
publishing an appeal in the A.7.A. Magazine this 
opportunity is taken to request members at large to 
forward donations to the address given below. A 
small amount from every member will mean that only 
a few cents will be required to meet the amount required 
of Alberta. 








ACCOMMODATION 


The boarding facilities of the University, together 
with private homes, will provide accommodation for 
delegates at very easy rates and the. hotels are estab- 
lishing prices attractive to those who desire to be more 
publicly located. For hotel and rooming accommo- 
dations, persons interested should write to either the 
Chairman or the Secretary of the Toronto Local Com- 
mittee: 

Dr. E. A. Hardy, Chairman, 124 Duplex Ave., 
Toronto. 

Mr. Chas. Fraser, Secretary, 10 Sylvan Ave., Toronto. 
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LANGUAGES 

Persons who have messages will not be seriously 
handicapped on account of language. Each may speak 
in his own language if he so desires. Plans are made 
for interpreters. No person should hesitate to present 
his message because of the language barrier. 

DELEGATES’ REPORTS 

The world Federation will provide complete steno- 
graphic reports of all meetings as a means of publishing 
a complete report of proceedings. This will not obviate 
the necessity of delegates bringing to the meeting a 
brief written statements of their offerings. A statement 
concerning the trend of education and progress of the 
various countries will be valuable. 

Alberta Committee: J. R. Ross, President; A. 
Waite, Vice-President; John W. Barnett, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


SUBSCRIPTION Form FoR CONTRIBUTORS WORLD 
FEDERATION CONFERENCE, TORONTO, 
Avueust 7 To 12, 1927 
Forwarded herewith is the sum of__________-------- 
as a donation to the Board of Directors of the World 
Federation of Education for the purpose of providing 
for the Second Annual Convention, Toronto, August 


To the Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Committee, 
World Federation of Educational Associations, 
14 Imperial Bank Building, 
Edmonton, 


Education and the Debate on the 
Address from the Chrone 


HERE was relatively little reference to educational 
questions. Even the Minister of Education 
dealt largely with extraneous and personal matters. 
He was non-committal and showed a disposition to 
leave well alone. He defended the Latin and Agricul- 
tural text-books, criticized by Mr. Shaw, on the grounds 
that the former was the best book obtainable and that 
the second was not a prescribed text but only a reference 
book for teachers. His reply to C. L. Gibbs’ suggestion 
to establish a faculty of education in the University 
was not encouraging although he admitted that the 
education of secondary teachers and higher officials 
needed improvement. He made no answers to the 
same member’s suggestions as to raising the standard 
of Normal school by lengthening the period of instruction 
and making the loans contingent on a certain academic 
standing; neither did he express any interest in the 
proposal to widen the administrative areas in the 
country districts. His stand on the question of cadet 
training in the Public schools was to affirm an attitude 
of neutrality on the part of his Department; an attitude 
that is somewhat discounted by the fact that no cadet 
training would be carried on unless the Minister sanc- 
tioned the applications of school boards for permission 
to form cadet corps and allowed the substitution of 
cadet training for the physical exercises prescribed. 
Allen of Peace River, in moving the reply to the 
address, claimed that settlers were abandoning their 
homes in the remote districts on account of the im- 
possibility of giving their children a proper education. 
_ Joseph Shaw, the Liberal leader, levelled a lot of 
criticism at the Minister of Education and the Depart- 
ment officials; also at the text-books as being too 





American. He declared that both trustees and teachers 
were highly efficient. He was ready to support 
educational expenditures and called for more energy 
and enterprise on the part of the Minister. 

Both Hennig of Victoria and Mihalcheon of Whit- 
ford pointed out the difficulties under which education 
is carried on in the rural districts. 

C. L. Gibbs, Labor member for Edmonton, disagreed 
with the Liberal leader that all the fault lay with the 
Minister on the text-books. ‘Give us perfect teachers 
and near-perfect trustees and the Minister won’t need 
to worry very much.” 

He laid stress on the lamentable educational con- 
ditions existing in the rural districts owing to the 
prejudices and ignorance of trustee boards. He called 
upon the Minister to make such amendment to the 
School Act and regulations as would safeguard the 
teachers against, inefficient trustees. He took strong 
exception to what he understood the Minister’s general 
attitude to be: ‘Once let the trustees be elected and 
then leave them to do as they please” (i.e., with the 
teacher). Unless a reasonable’ security of tenure 
coupled with greater consideration for the teacher 
were made possible education in the rural districts 
was doomed to stagnation and relative inefficiency. 

Mr. Gibbs did not pretend that the teachers were 
perfect. He advocated a raising of Normal school 
standards either by requiring Grade XII for entrance 
or by lengthening the training period. He also spoke 
at considerable length on the need for a faculty of 
education in the University so that secondary school 
teachers and all those aiming at positions of educational 
leadership should be able to complete their training in 
the University and leave with a B.A. in Education. 
In this connection he argued for education to be made 
a real profession equal in status and consideration to 
all the other professions. 

Another matter urged was the enlarging of the 
administrative areas in the rural districts by the estab- 
lishment of municipal school districts. He pointed out 
the enormous educational advantages to be derived 
from such a change. 

He also placed the Labor party on record as un- 
alterably opposed to military training in the schools 
and called upon the Government to take a positive 
and fearless stand in the matter. 

In conclusion he differed with those who condemned 
our educational system as being afflicted with dry rot 
or overburdened with fads and frills. He claimed 
that great improvements had been and were being 
made and that those who sincerely believed in the 
principle of free public education must stand solidly 
together in the interests of educating the children 
of all the people for a full and complete life. And in 
this connection he urged an extension of the principle 
of equalizing grants so that no children should be 
unprivileged in this vital matter. 

Mr. Maclachlan of Pembina agreed with Mr. Gibbs 
in the matter of equalizing grants and the enlargement 
of the school districts. 

Neither Mr. McGillivray nor Premier Brownlee 
made any reference to educational matters. 


Eduration and Religion 


BY DOMINICUS 





A TEACHER’s PoINt oF VIEW 


HE writer was much impressed with the article in 
_ the January issue of the A.7.A. Magazine on a 
similar topic by a layman There is no subject in the 
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field of education at the present time that is more 
worthy than this of free and unbiased discussion. 
We have heard of democracy and education, society and 
education, and forty and one other things and educa- 
tion; but very little has been said on reigion and 
education although these two institutions represent the 
mightiest of forces in the moulding of the national 
mind and character. 


We all realize at the present time that over this 
continent is a great controversy: One party, claiming 
that the five points of the Fundamentalist Orthodoxy 
represent the very essence of God’s revealed truth, 
strives to denounce and outlaw everything of the 
“modern” trend. In some parts of the United States 
this movement is very conspicuous where the so called 
Bible Crusade movement has been organized with the 
avowed purpose of destroying every school book 
published that: suggests any topic of an evoluntionary 
character. The result is that some of the most ignorant 
states in the union enjoy (?) strict prohibition in this 
regard. Should not every educational force, therefore, 
feel its feet in this great question, and take its place in 
the firing line to save the principle that offers the only 
rational explanation of a'l the principles of causality? 


Apart from the great movements that have cast 
huge waves (not in vain) on the foreshore of religious 
sects, erosive forces have been steadily at work laying 
bare a more rational conception of the world and God. 
The time was when all men’s thoughts were infused 
into them by their guides and teachers, and people were 
content to acquiesce with unquestioning faith in the 
matter of all religious topics. But times are changed. 
There has been so much disillusionment in every sphere 
of thought and action, resultant upon the diffusion of 
knowledge and a more comp'ete education and a more 
accessible literature, that men, instead of floating on 
a sea of tradition and impractical usages. have become 
more rational and reflective, and more determined to 
develop their own hypotheses. 


To the writer, it seems that the church fails to realize 
that science is offering to religion theories which may be 
so interpreted as to afford a powerful defence of 
practical religion and Christianity. Why should not 
the pulpit welcome such a force? Science is year by 
year dissolving matter into more subtle and spiritual 
forms: it resolves the stubborn mass of pig iron first 
into molecules, then into atoms, then into electrons or 
fields of force, and tends to prove to us that all forces 
probably, are forms of one eternal energy. And so in 
the modern form of the theory of evolution (and the 
theory of evolution is at least as old as Aristotle) we 
been offered a key to the universe which unlocks more 
chambers than any key yet discovered. 


It would appear, therefore, the theory of evolution, 
if rightly understood, brings God into every daily and 
hourly change of the physical world—surely it brings 
the spiritual and physical forces into closer communion. 
The Divine is no longer as far distant as 4004 B.C. 
(according to the childlike chronology of Usher), but is 
at work in every flower. The Divine is seen in early 
forms of ethics and religion, just as architecture is seen 
in the tent of the early nomadic tribes, or the cord 
stretched across the sea shell is one with the music of 
the harp and piano. If we interpret the history of human 
progress in this way, we shall find in the Bible a God- 
given book of life which traces the gradual revelation 
of the Divine will. Wesha!l d'scover, too, the possibility 
of a God that was at work in the background “ere long 
aeons took their flight.” That is to say, the Bible can 
be interpreted in terms of evolution; and we can under- 


stand how the slaughter of the Canaanites with every 
circumstance of modern autocracy was commanded by 
God. The doctrine of creative evolution does not, 
therefore, take God away from the world. In fact, 
it would appear to bring him a great deal nearer. There is 
no chasm of six thousand years between the evolutionist 
and his Creator. The evolutionist lives in the creative 
days, and sees the creative forces at work before him. 


Of course no one doubts the sincerity of the Orthodox 
Fundamentalist: it is not that their convictions betray 
character, but state of mind. And while it may be 
our business to commend their motives, it is none the 
less our business to condemn their methods. They are 
moved by a desire to protect and preserve the true faith _ 
once delivered to the saints from what to them appears 
to be the dangers of modernism. If there be room in the 
church for the conservative temper, is there also room, 
even the need, of the radical temper? As Layman Con- 
tributor has well suggested, if the Bible cannot stand 
the exegetical scrutiny of science, then it does not longer 
deserve the glorified position that it holds. There is 
the die-hard conservatism in the church that provokes 
the die hard radicals; and so, between them, they are all 
the time tying up the traffic. ‘‘Hence with old men in 
a panic, and new men in a hurry, the Ship of State and 
the Ark of God make poor time.” The worst of it is, 
“Obsequium amicos, veritas odium parit.” 

(Obedience wins friends, truth wins hatred). 


It is the peculiar quality of this die hard conservatism 
that is not satisfied to hold to its own convictions in 
peace but must impose them on the rest of us, and 
threaten to unchurch us if we refuse to be imposed 
upon: it is a sort of theological militarism that wills 
to impress its own rubber stamp on every man’s religion. 
Men of such outlook are surely pathetic theological King 
Canutes commanding to recede the tide of life with dire 
threat of a heresy hunt. No new thing in the world 
this; the Pharisees tried it with Jesus; the Judaisers 
tried it with St. Paul; the Inquisition with Galilee; the 
Roman Church with Luther; the English Church with 
the Puritans; and the Puritans in New England with the 
Quakers. The conventional orthodoxy has always 
striven to silence the dissenter; and always, the dissenter 
has won out. So, ‘fhe heretic of today is the hero 
tomorrow,” or, putting it another way, ‘‘the past is 
a life and an experience; and we conserve our inheritance 
from the past, not by conserving the creed but by 
living the life, not by defending the formula but by 
diffusing the experience. These, then, are the priceless 
things,—the life and the experience; and the creeds and 
confessions are no more than little explanatory foot 
notes.” 


It is recorded that Kepler, while looking at the stars 
one night through his telescope, remarked: ‘I am think- 
ing the thoughts of God.” Isn’t this a text for the whole 
realm of scientific knowledge? Hasn’t modern science, 
step by step, retraced the footprints of God. Greater 
even than scientific discovery and invention is the gift 
of the scientific method: verily this is a gift from God 
Himself. It is by and through this that one of these 
days there will be firmly established a Science of Religion. 
Sacrilege! Not at all: it is nothing more than man’s 
thirst for knowledge that will explain and prove the 
relationship between man and God. This will dethrone 
authority and exalt reason. When our champions of 
orthodoxy come to see the wide sweep of the mind and 
the hand of God, and realize that the scientific method 
is a divinely given auxiliary to the discovery and 
apprehension of God’s purpose, then the truth shall 
make us all free. 
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1850 “Ye Olde Firme”’ 


PIANO SUPREME 
THE FAMOUS 


HEINTZMAN & CO. PIANO 


STYLE “O” MINIATURE 


TERMS ARRANGED 


HEINTZMAN HALL 


10139 Jasper Avenue - Edmonton, Alberta 
Piano Dept., Phone 1621 Record Dept., Phone 5963 


W. J. DAVIS, Manager 





Authoritative Style and Quality 


which gave to this establishment 
its leadership in outfitting the 
well-dressed woman, is today 
more appealing than ever. 














Our close contact with the foremost Fashion 
Houses enables us to secure the new, the true, 
and the beautiful—carefully weeding the good 
from the near-good—and maintaining our po- 
sition as a source of style for a clientele of 
discriminating women. 












If you are in the country our Shopping 
by Mail Service is open to you. Your 
inquiries will have our prompt and 
careful attention. 


Thompson Dyes 


The Women’s Specialty Shop 
Edmonton, Alberta 

























“T saw your name in the A.T.A.” 
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SPORTEX 


A Fabric Admirably Suited for 
the Teaching Profession 


Constant daily service makes little im- 
pression on the appearance of a La Fleche 
Tailored Sportex Suit. Its beauty is sub- 
stantial—lasting. As a suit for continuous 
every day wear for business and professional 
men, who require to be well dressed at all 
times, there is none comparable to Sportex. 


EXCLUSIVE SPORTEX TAILORS IN THE PROVINCE 
OF ALBERTA 


+4 Bie 


A He —6—7 


La Fleche Bldg. 
EDMONTON 


Lougheed Bldg. 
CALGARY 


Some of your Pupils 
may need it 


Milk is the best all-round food 
we have. It will transform dull, 
listless children into bright, capable, 
ambitious scholars. 


A little advice to the parents of your 
backward pupils may help you to 
overcome a great many difficulties. 
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To sum up, then there seems to be no other course 
than to interpret God through nature and science. 
Let us, then, study things as they really are, fewer 
can never have a better guide than the land-marks 
made by past experience and reason. Let our schools 
teach the younger generation to acquire a rational and 
reasonable conception of a monistic universe. Then 
Christian ethics, I believe, will take a more prominent 
place than ever before. The words of Christ, ‘‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’ a precept commonly 
quoted six centuries before the Christian era, will still 
be the basic law of social ethics. Perhaps we can 
think of no better standard of ethics than that, also 
written by Horace before the time of Christ, ‘More 
rightly does he assume the title of ‘blest,’ who has learned 
how to use wisely the gifts of Heaven, and to endure 
stern penury, and who fears disgrace worse than death; 
and for his dear friend or fatherland is not afraid 
to die.’’ 










Pictures of Canadian History 


PAINTED BY THE LATE HENRY SANDHAM, R.C.A., AND 
CHAS. W. JEFFREYS, R.C.A. PUBLISHED BY 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


FTER visiting the exhibition of these picture® 
the exclamation comes to one’s lips: ‘‘ Just what 
is wanted!” 

History is no longer a memory exercise, not a neces- 
sary background for an appreciative study of literature; 
nor is it intended either that it should merely give an 
opportunity to exalt our ancestors. Within the last 
quarter of a century history in Canada has come to mean 
fully the historian’s definition of it: ‘It should be as 
one man living on and on and on, never dying but 
advancing at every step.” It is the one force that can 


weld us—English, Irish, Scotch, French, Russian, . 


German, Scandinavian—into one enduring nation for: 
‘History is an understanding of humanity.” 

Happy is the teacher whose gift of vivid narrative 
will awaken the imagination of her pupils to such a 
degree that the pages of a history text-book will give 
them a real sense of realism. But certainly, the time 
allotted for history study and the large assignment for 
each term’s work will not allow for many narratives 
or much dramatization. Yet history must fail entirely 
in its purpose if it does not quicken to eager life the 
interest and imagination of the young pupil. So 
there is the place of pictures of Canadian history, and 
all who have examined the Pictures of Canadian 
History agree that these pictures will be of great 
assistance in adding flesh and blood to the skeleton 
of the text-book. 

The galleries of Great Britain have many, many 
paintings of historical subjects. Our Canadian artists, 
however, have devoted their talents almost entirely to 
landscape and portraiture. The reasons for this would 
be an entertaining subject for discussion but the fact is 
stated only to explain why the publishers delayed for 
so long in their undertaking and why the series must 
of necessity, be enlarged but slowly, and the publishers 
are to be congratulated on forging ahead with their 
project without waiting for the pictures to be formally 
“authorized” by the different departments of education. 

The absence of historical material has had _ its 
advantages, for it gave the publishers the opportunity, 
with the help of their educational advisers, to choose 
the subjects best suited for class-room use. It is quite 
unnecessary for us to offer any opinion on the talent 
of the painters: suffice it to say, however, that no other 


living Canadian artist of outstanding ability has devoted 
so much study to historical details or produced anything 
like the volume and quality of historical illustrations. 
The late Henry Sandham, R.C.A., had a deep and 
appreciative understanding of Canadian tradition: it 
was he who did the illustrations for that well-known 
book, Canada, by Beckles Willson, and it is a number 
of those vivid pictures that have been utilized for this 
series of pictures. 

Very little need be said about the pictures them- 
selves, for the subjects alone tell just how carefully 
the series represent the whole period of our national 
development. 

Space will not permit to shew how the artists have 
endeavored to be true in their interpretation and 
authentic in their details; two examples will illustrate 
the point: 

Cartier Erecting the Cross, a Jeffery’s picture. 
The explorer, so old records say, encountered many 
storms, the artist has painted a sky overwrought with 
dark clouds. History describes Cartier’s companions; 
so the artist has been careful to include in the back- 
ground a number of rough Breton sailors and several 
gentlemen adventurers. The most interesting detail, 
without doubt, is the whistle which Cartier is wearing. 


The Meeting of the Fur Traders, a Sandham 
picture. The artist has interpreted it most superbly: 
here were congregated on the shores of the inland sea, 
within the walls of Fort William, Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, Sun Worshippers, men from all 
parts of the world with creeds ‘‘ wide as poles asunder” 
united in one common object and bowing down before 
the same idol. 

The teacher who can induce his school board to 
acquire these pictures for c'assroom use is fortunate 
indeed. 


Che Co-ordination of the Teaching of 


Algebra and Arithmetic 


G. ROBINSON, M.A. 





*An excellent set of exercises on the subject of formulae is given in 
‘*Exercises in Algebra,”’ Part 1, by T. P. Nunn, M.A., D.Sc. (Longmans). 

T is a matter of surprise to the majority of people 

to learn that the number of research papers published 
throughout the world, in Mathematics alone, amounts 
to several hundreds in any one year. Naturally these 
developments are slowly exerting an influnce on the 
teaching of Mathematics. One of these tendencies is 
to emphasize the interdependence of the various branches 
of the subject. The old arbitrary distinctions between 
the subject-matter of Arithmetic, Algebra, Trigonometry 
and the Differential and Integral Calculus are not so 
clearly defined as was at first supposed. Successful 
efforts have been made in Europe to teach the elements 
of the Calculus to boys under sixteen years of age. 
With regard to Trigonometry, there seems to be no 
practical reason why the student should remain in 
ignorance of the simple trigonometrical ratios and the 
use of tables until he enters Grade XII. or is actually 
attending a university. 

The teaching of Arithmetic and Algebra is usually 
less open to criticism in this respect. It is generally 
recognized that the proper co-ordination of the work 
adds considerable interest to both subjects—on the one 
hand by using concrete examples from Physics and 
Engineering formule to illustrate the meaning of 
symbolism, and on the other hand by giving the student 
definite training in the corresponding computations. 
This co-ordination implies that the development of 
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As Long as She 
Shall Live 


A lady of thirty-three consulted me as to 
how she should invest her savings of $250.00 
per year. 

I replied, ‘If you care to make an annual 
deposit of $236.75 with the Sun Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada, the Company 
will guarantee to pay you, beginning at age 
sixty, the sum of $50.00 per month during 
the remainder of your life. 











“If you die before you are sixty, every 
cent you have paid with dividends, would 
be handed over to your beneficiary. 


“‘If you should be unable to work on 
account of ill health, your pension would 
commence three months after mis‘ortune 
overtook you. 


*‘Annual dividends are payable on this 
policy. These may either be used to reduce 
your annual premium, or may be left to 
accumulate at compound interest, in which 
case they would materially increase the 
pension payments. 


““At age sixty, you have the option of 
drawing, in lieu of the pension, a lump sum 
of $8,611.00, together with the accumulated 
dividends. 

“The remainder of the $8,611.00, if you 
should die before you have drawn that 
amount is payable to your beneficiary. 


“*After three full premiums have been 
paid, a paid-up pension of a proportional 
amount may be secured. Thus your in- 
vestment is safeguarded even if circumstances 
are such that you are unable to keep up the 
payments.” 


She took the pension. Why not? 


Arrangements can be made for pensions 
to commence at age, 50, 55, 60 or 65. A 
large range of plans for any amount is offered, 
to suit the individual needs of the purchaser. 


Teachers, this is the easiest way I know to 
provide for the “Sunset of Life.’’ A safer 
investment you cannot find. 


If you care to write or telephone to me, 
I shall be glad to give you particulars. 





RALEIGH B. BROOKS 


320 Empire Block 
Phone 5180 


Edmonton 
















OFFICIAL 
RESULTS 


Royal Society of Arts 
Examinations 


The following is a summary of the passes, 

failures, and percentages of successes in 

the R. S. A. Shorthand Examinations 
(London) for 1926: 


ADVANCED 
140 Words per Minute 
Percentage 
Passes Failures of Passes 
GREGG ....£405 .% 37 11 77.08% 
Ti a.<......:: 99 100 49.75% 
120 Words per Minute 
Lc. <1 6 aS ealaaeaes 113 190 37.29% 
PITMAN ..... «.:..... 254 590 30.09% 


Combined percentage: GREGG 42.73%. 
PITMAN 33.84%. 


INTERMEDIATE 

80 and 100 Words per Minute 
GREGG: + ::. 18. 8368 437 65.73% 
PITMAN... 3.555 2.5). 2729 3264 45.54% 

ELEMENTARY 
60 and 50 Words per Minute 
60 50 

GREGG 713 437 388 74.77% 
PITMAN 1873 1753 2845 56.03% 


The foregoing figures are taken from the 
Official Report. We call attention to this 
because of the recent efforts to discount these 
official figures by a published comparison of 
the results made by students from a few 
selected schools, owned by a. competing 
publisher, with the results made by students 
of all other shorthand systems from all 
types of schools. 

The official results as given above apply to all 


students, of all systems, and from all kinds of schools, 
and not to a special group trained for the examinations, 


The growth and superiority of Gregg Shorthand 
are demonstrated beyond question by the official 
figures of the Royal Society of Arts. 


Send for Complete Report in pamphlet form. 








THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
London 
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ideas in both subjects should be carried on simultaneous- 
ly at some particular stage, so that the generalizations 
of the methods of Arithmetic may be developed when 
the ideas of symbolism are acquired in Algebra. At a 
later stage the knowledge of algebraic factors and 
equations supplies more powerful methods of calcula- 
tion and of solving arithmetical problems. The subject- 
matter which lies on the border-line between Arithmetic 
and Algebra is known as Literal Arithmetic, or as the 
Alwebra of Non-directed Numbers. Two simple examples 
will serve to illustrate the scope of this subject, namely, 
symbolism and functionality. 

The meaning of algebraic symbolism is perhaps 
best introduced to the high school student by the 
study of formule.* The construction of formule 
affords interesting exercises ‘suitable for a Grade IX. 
student. For example he may be required to construct 
formula to calculate the cost of painting any barn of a 
particular design. The further problem of evaluating 
a formula introduces him to a wide range of examples 
taken from Mensuration, Physics and Engineering. 
Skill is then acquired in calculating approximate results 
and in using arithmetical surds. At this stage logarithm 
tables may be introduced to facilitate the calculations, 
or their use may be deferred until the theory of indices 
is introduced. A further topic of considerable practical 
importance is that of changing the subject of a formula. 
For example: 


If fried, thom b=2, 


Ert. then r= 1001 
ei. ae 


Such examples frequently occur in Geometry and 
Physics and they are a useful preparation for the later 
work in Literal Equations. It may be remarked here 
that the discussion of the meaning to be assigned to the 
“‘rule of signs’ for the product of two negative numbers 
really be'ongs to the later study of directed numbers 
in Algebra. This rule causes little difficulty in 
Arithmetic. Thus: 

18—(6—3) is obviously equivalent to 18—6+3. 
By substracting 6 from 18 we have taken away 3 units 
too many and we must then add 3 units. Similarly: 

18—3 (5—2)=18—3X5 + 3x2. 

The second topic is closely related to the first, for 
we must turn to the idea of functionality to interpret 
the laws of science. In the high school course we can 
do little more than teach the simpler functions by means 
of graphs. A simple example illustrating the ‘law of 
growth”’ is the arithmetical graph to show the average 
weight (or height) of children at different ages. Other 
suitable examples are given in the chapter on Graphs 
in the Arithmetic text-book prescribed for Grade XI. 
students. With this preliminary work the student is 
in a position to understand the graphs of simple algebraic 
functions. The transition to algebraic graphs is very 
easy. Thus the arithmetical graph showing the cubes 
and cube roots of numbers leads naturally to algebraic 
graphs of the type: y=x°". 

A short digression may be of interest. The relative 
importance of the algebraic function and the equation 
is illustrated by considering a quadratic function such as 
y = x” —x, for various values of y. By means of a graph 
of this function the real roots of the equation 

x2—x+a=o0. 
may be read off approximately for all real values of a. 
In other words the equation is merely a special case of 
the more general function. The study of imaginary 
roots, however, should be deferred until the theory of 
complex numbers is taken up. 


If I= 





No useful purpose would be served by adding 
further examples to show the interrelation between 
Arithmetic and Algebra, or to emphasize the value of 
Arithmetic in the study of science. It may be objected 
that an expert teacher can successfully train a student 
to manipulate algebraic symbols without such prepara- 
tion. But the neglect of definite teaching in the meaning 
of symbols and the corresponding arithmetical work 
merely increases the work of the science teacher, and 
imposes an additional burden on the university professor 
who is now called upon to do a great deal of elementary 
teaching. 

The opinion of many experienced teachers of Mathe- 
matics in the province has been expressed repeatedly 
that the standard of computation should be raised for © 
pupils in Grade IX. It is further argued that the 
requirements for the Grade VIII. examination do not 
enforce an adequate minimum standard of knowledge in 
Arithmetic for the students who pass into the high 
schools. A discussion of this question is beyond the 
scope of this article. It would seem, however, that the 
present arrangement of the course of studies, by which 
Algebra 1 and Algebra 2’ generally precede Arithmetic 1, 


is not the most suitable one according to the require- 


ments of science and pedagogy. 

The following suggestions are added to these some- 
what casual remarks in the hope that they may call 
— the opinions of other teachers interested in this 
work: 

1. That more attention should be devoted to the 
co-ordination of Arithmetic and Algebra in Grade IX., 
both in the Departmental Examinations and in the 
High School Course of Studies. 

2. That the present courses in Algebra 1, Algebra’ 
2 and Arithmetic 1 should be reorganized. One possible 
method would be to form three or more new units in 
Arithmetic and Algebra combined. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that such a 
reorganization of the courses could be carried out 
without in any way encroaching on the time devoted to 
other subjects under the present unit-system. In the 
opinion of the writer, such changes in the curriculum 
would be beneficial to the practical student, who after 
spending one or two years in high school, decides to 
attend an Agricultural College or a Technical School. 
Moreover the mathematical equipment of the student 
who pursues a more academic course of studies would be 
considerably strengthened. 





Building up a Rural Community Library 


By Jessiz F. Monteomery, Librarian, Dept. of 
Extension, University of Alberta 





N one of his essays Robert Louis Stevenson said that 
I “Man does not live on bread alone, but chiefly on 
catchwords.’”’ and the more one studies history, the 
more one realizes the truth of his words. The path of 
history is strewn with discarded catchwords—or slogans, 
to use this modern term—all along the way, and none 
more so than Canadian or even Albertan history. Per- 
haps there is no field of endeavor that is more dotted 
with slogans good and bad than that of education. 
‘To take only our own province, we have had during 
the past few years a slogan that has proved most 
effective, “Grade Eight for Every Child.’ This is a 
good slogan; one is not quite so sure of that which is 
now making itself heard, ““A High School Education 
for all.’”’ The value of that is debatable. 

To go farther afield, one finds the phrase “Adult 
Education” continually appearing in educational and 
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other journals. What is Adult Education? The phrase 
has come into use with the realization that education 
does not end with school days; that indeed it only 
begins there. All we get at school under our present 
system, or nearly all, is a knowledge of the tools 
with which we can later educate ourselves. 

But when the incentives of school life are removed, 
when men and women go out into the world and get 
busied with many things, especially with earning a 
livelihood and bringing up children, there is a tendency 
to leave behind those things which we mean by the 
term “education.” To be sure, we are being educated, 
after a fashion, all the time, whatever we are doing, 
but we are apt to let our brains get rusty, or work 
along only one line, to let ourselves get ‘‘in a rut,” to 
use a common expression, and lose sight of the many 
beautiful and interesting things and events in the wide 
world around us. There was a time when one could 
get along very comfortably within the boundaries of 
one’s own parish mentally as well as physically; but 
that day is past. The world is the parish of all of us 
today to an extent which we cannot ignore, and events 
are moving so rapidly that it takes our best and most 
continuous effort to keep up with them. Then there 
are the great minds of the past, of which we would 
fain have some knowledge, but—so comes the constant 
wail—there is so little time, so little opportunity. 

It is to give this opportunity that the many schemes 
for Adult Education have been devised and are being 
carried on in almost every country. In England work 
of this kind has been going on for years, and is very 
well developed; in,several countries in Europe it is also 
well advanced; in United States it has made a good 
beginning and it has also made some start in Canada. 

Another educational slogan which is much heard 
today, and which is meant to apply to children as well 
as to adults, is ‘“Self-education.” It may be accepted 
as true that however much help and guidance others 
may give us, the only education that is worth while is 
that for which we ourselves made the effort. This prin- 
ciple is coming even into our schools today. 

But as schemes for self-education, whether of 
children or adults, develop, it is found that they cannot 
get very far without ready access to books. Again and 
again teachers have said to me, “I should like to let 
my pupils do more work for themselves, but I cannot, 
when we have so few books in our school libraries.” 
And this even when the libraries are of the best there are 
in the province. 

In England and United States this has been clearly 


realized, and libraries are being developed in these’ 


countries, so as to cover even the remotest rural districts. 
This is being done by a system of county libraries, 
under which one large library in a county serves as a 
distributing centre for smaller libraries, all over the 
county, the size varying with the needs of the district. 
In this way it is possible to have trained library service 
at the disposal of even the smallest rural community, 
and a good collection of books, especially the more 
expensive reference books, easily available. 

In Canada library service is very inadequate, except 
in the large cities. This is true even of Ontario, which 
stands highest in this regard in the Dominion. But 
even in that province there are districts in the north 
and west where it is almost impossible to get worth- 
while books, even if one is content to wait months for 
them. In the other provinces the lack of books in 
rural communities is pathetic, in spite of the efforts 
being made by such travelling library and open shelf 
organizations as our own. 

In. Ontario and the other eastern provinces the 
difficulty might be overcome by establishing a system 


of county libraries, but in the west where we have no 


counties, some other way must be found if our people | 


are to have the opportunity for self-education, in or out 
of school, that they should have. There is an inclina- 
tion on the part of many people to demand that the 
government should do something about it, but a little 
thought and a little study of figures will show that the 
government has already almost more on its hands than 
it can manage. Is there not an opportunity here for 
self-help? By co-operative effort every rural com- 
munity in Alberta could have, in ten years, an excellent 
little library of at least the most necessary reference 
books; and a small first-rate library is worth much more 
to a community than a large second or third rate one. 

There is, of course, a Library Act on the statute 
books of Alberta, which enables any municipality to 
establish a library and, under given conditions, to 
receive a grant from the government. But I am thinking 
now of dommunities smaller that the municipality, 
districts which might become the nursing ground for 
libraries, so that when the day comes, as come it will 
in the not very distant future, when the demand for 
more and better libraries seeps in a great wave over 
our province, there will be a body of educated opinion 
on library service. Such districts would provide groups 
of men, women and children who would know from 
experience what a good library is; and how it should 
be maintained, and the mistake would be avoided that 
has been made in so many other places, where the 
presence of a poor library badly managed has been an 
obstacle in the way of establishing a good library under 
proper management. 

We have the nucleus for such community libraries 
already existing in our schools. Some communities 
have built up very fair libraries for their schools during 
the years when the library grant was given to all, but 
some never made use of the grant as they might have 
done, and now that it is given only to newly organized 
schools, their libraries are falling away, and becoming 
almost, if not entirely, useless. Why should not the 
community as a whole co-operate in building up the 
school library, making it of use not only to the pupils, 
but to the adults as well? I can hear some people say, 
“That’s the teacher’s business;”’ and I can hear many 
teachers complain, ‘‘ Yes, put more work on the already 
overburdened teacher.’’ To the former I would reply, 
“Tt is not the business of the teacher only, but of the 
parents as well;’’ and to the latter, ‘‘The presence of a 
really good library in your school would make your 
burdens lighter.” 

Let me tell you what a teacher in one of the middle 
states did. It was a little rural school, like scores of 
schools we have in Alberta. There were 32 pupils on 
the roll, and the parents were mostly farmers. When 
this teacher, whom we shall call Miss A., went there, 
she found a dictionary, a few text-books and a few 
supplementary readers, all more or less in need of repair. 
She had come from a city school, with a good library 
and a teacher-librarian, and she felt lost without books 
of reference, story-books, pictures and all the help 
that a good school library can give. For the first 
month or so she struggled along, using her own private 
library as far as it would go, and spending her own 
money on magazines and pictures for school use. Then 
she decided that she was not really helping the com- 
munity, but was only acting as a mental crutch, and 
that, when this crutch was withdrawn the school and 
the community would be as badly off as before. So 
she began to talk library. She talked it in season and 
out of season to the children, telling them of fascinating 
books which would tell them more about the things 
in which they were interested, telling them of the 
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libraries in schools she had been in, until they, too, 
began to wish they had a library in their school. But 
how could they get one? It was a poor district, most 
of their parents had but little more than would buy the 
necessities of life, and most of them looked upon books as 
sheer unnecessary luxuries. When the children’s en- 
thusiasm had reached the peint at which it seemed wise 
to try and to do something, Miss A. made the suggestion 
that they have a Library Day in school. This was an 
idea the children could easily grasp. They were familiar 
with Decoration Day, Arbor Day, Mother’s Day, 
and the thought of a Library Day quite seized their 
fancy. Miss A. suggested further that the day be held 
in June, a few weeks before school closed for summer 
vacation, leaving plenty of time to select the books 
during the summer and get them ready for use before 
school opened again in September; that each child 
should give 10 cents of his or her own money; and that 
all should tell their parents about it, and try to arouse 
their interest in the scheme. So plans were made, 
a little entertainment was arranged; the parents were 
invited and asked to contribute as much as they could. 
The day arrived, contributions were made, amounting 
to between $7 and $8. This Miss A. herself brought 
up to $10, and when one of the merchants in a neigh- 
boring village heard of it, he donated $10, so that from 
this first effort the sum of $20 was collected. With the 
help of a librarian in a city near by, Miss A. made a 
very careful selection of books, and had them con- 
spicuously arranged on a shelf on the day school opened. 
Great was the joy of the children, and when they told 
their parents about the new library, several of -these 
visited the school for the first time, to see the books 
which they had helped to purchase. Next June Library 
Day was held again, and this time slightly over, $20 
was receivetl, with marked increases in the contributions 
made by parents. Again there was joy in September 
over the new books, and this third year the community 
interest was greatly increased, for Miss A. had included 
some books for the older people. To make a long story 
short, Library Day became an annual event in that 
community, with increasing interest every year, and 
increasing use of the library by adults as well as by 
the children. Miss A. taught the pupils how to care 
for the books and how to repair them as they became 
worn, so that they might last as long as possible. At 
the time she told the story at a meeting of librarians, 
it had grown to between two and three hundred volumes, 
all the poeple in the community were proud of it, took 
a proprietary interest in it, talked about it and showed 
it to visitors, and gave Miss A. their whole-hearted 
support and practical help in caring for it, as well as 
using the books. It is a real community library. 

I have told this story to several teachers in Alberta, 
but they have all been very doubtful of getting the 
support of the people in their districts. One teacher 
I know who has tried it only succeeded in getting $5.00 
on the first attempt. I have urged him not to be 
discouraged. Even $5.00 is a beginning, and one or 
two good books are better than nothing. Perhaps he 
will get $10.00 next year. 

But how much easier it would be and how much 
more quickly a library would be built up, if the whole 
community worked together from the beginning, instead 
of leaving it all to the teacher. 

After the money is collected, whether it be $5.00 
or $50.00, there is the matter of selecting the books. 
This must not be done in haphazard fashion. The less 
money one has to spend, the greater the necessity for 
spending it carefully. Such a library should, for some 
years at least, include no current fiction. This for two 
reasons. First, current fiction, which is out-of-date 


in a year or two at most, is expensive, and can usually 
be borrowed by those who want it, from the lending 
library in the drug store of the nearest town, on payment 
of a small fee. Second, much current fiction is unfit 
for children to read. Even when it is innocent, from 
the point of view of morals, it is beyond them mentally, 
and should not be put in their way. The selection 
of the books should not be left to any one individual in 
the community. There should be a small committee, 
which should include the teacher, and the selection 
should be made from prepared library lists. It should 
be well balanced so as to meet all tastes and all needs. 
Even the smallest library should contain at least one | 
beautiful book, beautiful in subject matter, in printing, 
in illustrations, in binding. The child who grows up 
without having lived with one such book, at school 
if not at home, is losing something that no future ex- 
perience can ever make up to him. 


Then there is the care of the books and the keeping 
of records of circulation, etc. All such details have 
been carefully worked out, and it is a waste of time and 
effort for local committees to try to devise their own 
systems. Most home-made systems work well! enough, 
while the library is very small, but are clumsy for larger 
collections, i.e., over 200 volumes. It is easier to begin 
with a recognized system than to change it when the 
library has grown. 

This method of building up a community library, 
of which I have given you the barest outline, is very 
simple, and has much to commend it over more elaborate 
and more costly schemes. It is a co-operative effort, 
and as such, would arouse and hold the interest of all 
members of the community. It is elastic; in poor years, 
small additions may be made to the library; in good 
years, larger additions. It is educative. With even a 
small collection of books, wisely selected and properly 
cared for, the children and the adults are receiving 
training in literary taste, in appreciation of beauty 
and order, in community spirit, training which will 
have effect on a hundred other activities in the future, 

Let me close with a quotation from John Cotton 
Dana, one of the leading librarians in the United States: 

“All can join in promoting a library. It is the one 
public institution which can serve as a center of pleasure 
and learning for all the community. To its service 
all can give their sympathy and aid without restraint 
of politics or creed, and without thought of difference 
in station or in culture. Recreation, good cheer, re- 
search, business, trade, government, social life, conduct, 
religion, all of these in every aspect can turn to books 
for help.” 


A.C.A. Grams 


“Mr. J. W. Barnett, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
Dear Sir: 

I am herewith enclosing a copy of my contract, 
also a copy of the letter which I sent to the board. 

I have already succeeded in obtaining another 
school, duties to commence February Ist. 

I appreciate very much the assistance I am receiving 
from the Alliance in settling the trouble between myself 
and school board for which I have been working. 

Any information that I receive from the board I 


will forward to you. 
Yours truly.” 
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Enitorial 
OTH the Manitoba Teachers’ Federation and the 
Manitoba School Trustees’ Association are to be 
congratulated on a splendid spirit of co-operation 
and interchange of thought and opinion. It would 
appear that the President of the Manitoba School 
Trustees’ Association was not lacking in observation 
and perception, and he, as an earnest and sincere edu- 
cationist, after sitting-in at the recent convention of the 
Alberta Trustees’ Association held in Calgary, felt 
that the burden was laid upon him to make the following 
statement when he rose to extend the fraternal greetings 

of his Manitoba confreres to Alberta: 


“T may say that, as far as Manitoba is concerned 
the best relations exist between the trustees and 
the teachers. It is through the difficulties of the 
situation that the teachers of Manitoba organized. 
The Manitoba Teachers’ Federation is made up 
of men and women of the highest calibre, and I 
trust that there be established a continuance 
of the best relations possible with them. As far 
as I am concerned, I am obliged to believe their 
action is all to the good.’’ 


Nuff said! 
* * * * 
R. ELMER E. ROPER, Chairman of the Ed- 
monton School Board, made an awful faux pas 
at the recent Alberta Trustees’ Convention, Secondary 
Section. Mr. Roper, having listened to Dr. Scott, 
Superintendent of Schools for Calgary and to a telling 
address from our doyen of Alberta teachers, Past President 
Stanley, came to the conclusion that the real “‘stuff’”’ 
for illuminating the minds of laymen trustees must 
necessarily come from the members of the teaching 
profession. In the innocence of his heart, our worthy 
friend Roper imagined that a resolution which arose 
in his mind would be just such a one as the trustees of 
the secondary section at least would greet with. up- 
roarious welcome and delight with a ‘Dear Brother: 
The glory is to you for putting our groping unformu- 
lated thoughts into tangible form.” The resolution 
was something like this: 

‘‘Whereas, the teaching profession can be of 
much service to the Alberta Trustees’ Association 
and the Department of Education; 

“Be it resolved, that this Association work in 
close co-operation with the Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance and that a recommendation be made to 
the Department of Education, also that they give 
due recognition and representation to the teachers’ 
organization.” 

Mrs. Bishop, ex-chairman of the Edmonton School 
Board, seconded the motion, and endorsed Mr. Roper’s 
introductory speech eulogizing the work and capacity 
for service of the Alliance. She informed those present 
that: ‘‘I was not ever thus,” but, years before, ‘“con- 
vinced against her will,” she was not of the same 
opinion still; the co-operative work of the Edmonton 
Board and the Alliance had been of great service and 
benefit to the Edmonton trustees and the system, 
and implied that co-operation and full recognition 
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in a larger way would have a like beneficial effect, only 
it would be province wide. 

One ex-member of a school board present, suggested 
that the present happy relationships and co-operation 
in vogue might be seriously imperilled by the passing 
of such a resolution. After that, dead silence! The 
vote was put with alacrity and nearly everyone present 
came to the conclusion that the happy relationships, 
recognition, co-operation, etc., etc., so prevalent since 
its inception of the Trustees’ Association—so apparent 
to everybody but Mr. Roper, Mrs. Bishop and, in- 
cidentally, the A.T.A.—were in danger of dissolution. 
You see, Mr. Roper was visiting the Trustees’ Convention 
for the first time and didn’t know anything about it. 
He was very angry indeed to think he had misjudged 
the trustees and that his observation and ears and 
previous understanding had so deceived him. He 
sought to sow his seed upon good ground and found it 
had already been sown, that it had taken root and 
sprouted, but his vision was so impaired that to him 
the shoots were invisible. ‘Y’ understand?” 


NE interested in education has cause for satis- 
faction these days in consideration of the fact 
that so much prominence is being given to educational 
matters and, particularly to the status of the teaching 
profession. Every party represented in the Provincial 
Legislature seemed to be equally desirous of speaking 
to education in the debate on the Speech from the 
Throne, thus making it very obvious that the prominence 
given to educational matters in the recent provincial 
election was more than a mere gesture. If the A.T.A. 
had done nothing more during the past few years than 
bring educational matters and the teacher before the 
attention of the public by constantly hammering away 
on the need of reform in educational administration and 
in improvement of the status of the teacher, we had 
served nobly not only the teaching ‘profession but also 
the cause of education of the public in general. 


* * * * 


EACHERS will read with pleasure and, perhaps, 

with some degree of surprise the resolution below, 

passed by the District Convention of Kiwanis Clubs 
held recently in Winnipeg: 


“Whereas, it is recognized that the position of 
the teaching profession is by reason of its far- 
reaching effect upon our national life, one of the 
most important, if not the most important matter 
which can possibly be the subject of our con- 
sideration; 

And whereas, it is felt that that importance is 
and has for some time past been greatly under- 
estimated and our whole educational system is 
thereby impaired and the result, is serious and 
widespread in its effect; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, by the Board of 
District Trustees of the Western Canada District 
of Kiwanis in meeting assembled, that this Board 
make the following recommendations: 

1. That in every club a campaign be launched to 
arouse interest in the subject with a view to raising 
the standard and the salaries of the teachers. 


2. That each club devote one special meeting 
to be addressed by a competent speaker to deal 
with the subject. 

3. That each club appoint a special committee 
to interview school boards in its city or district. 

4. That, if possible, a delegate or delegates in 
each of the Western Canada District provinces 
be sent to the Annual Convention of Trustees to 
lay the view of Kiwanis before such convention. 

5. That each club endeavor to impress school 
boards with the importance of keeping our educated 
men and women in our own country and of accom- 
plishing this by giving consideration to graduates . 
of our own universities in secondary and higher 
education. 

6. That representations be made to the De- 
partment of Education in each of said provinces to 
raise the standard of requirements in the teaching 
profession.” 

Thanks, Kiwanis! We are confident that a vigorous 
attempt by you to implement the spirit and letter of the 
resolution will make for progress in education and the 


betterment of conditions for teachers. 


HEN the Minister of Education was speaking 
during the debate on the Speech from the 
Throne, we took his remarks to imply that, during his 
tenure of office the number of teachers actually engaged . 
in the Province who are fully qualified has increased 
greatly; also that the Department of Education deserved 
the credit for there being comparatively fewer un- 
qualified teachers—permit teachers were the only ones 
mentioned—operating schools in Alberta. He men- 
tioned that during the year 1926 only thirteen permits 
were issued by the Department of Education. Were 
permits as common during recent years then it: would 
have been a disgrace, not only to the Department. of 
Education but to the whole educational system, for 
the situation today with the plentiful supply of teachers 
is not comparable with conditions confronting the 
Department a few years ago, when qualified teachers 
were as ‘‘scarce as snow in harvest.” 


* * * * 


S was said by more than one candidate during the 
last provincial election, the Alliance by con- 
centrating on the status of the teacher has done more 
than anybody else to raise the teacher. The increase 
of salaries, obtained by organized effort, years ago, 
attracted large numbers of young men and women to 
teaching, it disposed of the scarcity of teachers, and 
killed any excuse or necessity for employing unqualified 
teachers and the issuance of “‘ permits.” 


* * * * 


[' there were only thirteen wnqualified teachers 
actually serving in 1926 there would be reasonable 
grounds for satisfaction. But a little close analysis 
of the situation will show that things are not quite 
what they seem. In the first place it would defy the 
wisdom of Solomon to define the word unqualified or 
qualified as applied to teachers. During recent 
years there have been no regulations published which 
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state definitely what constitutes a valid certificate of 
qualification to teach in Alberta, other than a valid 
certificate of qualification is one which has been given 
to some individual to hold during the pleasure of the 
Minister. We know, of course, that there are three 
commonly recognized certificates, the Academic, the 
First Class and the Second Class; and we have a 
general idea that no person is granted one of these 
certificates unless he holds a university degree, full 
Grade XII or Grade XI standing or their equivalent 
respectively, and in addition has undergone a full 
training in an Alberta Normal school or its equivalent 
elsewhere—whatever equivalent means. Presumably, 
therefore, as no regulations are issued there are no 
binding requirements definitely prescribed in black and 
white and rigidly adhered to, each case must be con- 
sidered on its merits; which, being interpreted, may 
mean anything or nothing at all: that merely the stroke 
of the Minister’s pen is the ‘‘open sesame”’ to quali- 


fication in Alberta. 


* * * * 


ET us assume that the judgment of the Minister 

is infallible, not open to question, and that no person 
from outside Alberta ever receives one or other of the 
Alberta certificates above mentioned, but has a real and 
unquestionable equivalent. Then there arises the ques- 
tion whether or not even in the case of Alberta trained 
teachers, they are each and every one required to 
qualify fully, in the strictest sense of the term, at the 
Normal school: that is to say, does the final decision 
as to who has qualified or who has not rest with the 
staff of the Normal schoo! or is the standard of the 
students reviewed by others after the Normal school 
principal’s records are forwarded to the Department? 
There is more than a shrewd suspicion that the latter 
is the case and that the Normal school staffs, to their 
surprise, if not chagrin, learn that unqualified and 
unsatisfactory students (in their opinion), in spite of 
their failure, receive standing. 


* * * * 


F only thirteen permits were issued in 1926, we might 
be pardoned for asking: ‘‘How many ‘camouflaged 
permits,’ or whatever one would call them, are issued?”’ 
What is a “letter of authority” for instance, or what is 
demanded of the holder of a Third Class certificate? 
Whisper it gently, but we are of the opinion that a 
student who attends Normal school and makes a “‘fizzle”’ 
of it is probably less likely to be efficient than most 
permit teachers who have experimented with the work 
of teaching. Why a “letter of authority” should 
constitute a superior qualification to a ‘‘permit”’ we are 
at a loss to understand. Third Class certificates also, 
we learn, are awarded to students in Normal school 
who have not measured up to standard. They are 
not classed as “permits,” oh, no! But, why not? 
Why should these failures be allowed to throw them- 
selves on the teacher market and hold the fort against 
teachers who have “‘filled the bill” 100 per cent.? Why 
should every person who enters Normal school be certain 


of getting something? Do all medical, dentistry, 
pharmacy, law, engineering, and accountancy students 
obtain permission to practice after putting in their 
time? Certainly not: every student must qualify, 
and the boosting or bolstering up of a single one would 
cause uproar,—and rightly so. Then why does not this 
condition apply to the teaching profession? We volun- 
teer two answers: 

(1) No government loans are granted to students 
of any of the professions other than teaching. No 
government money being at stake there is no investment 
to protect. It imperils the security of the government 
loan if the recipient have no salary to attach. Hence 
to protect the government with respect to some, all 
must be treated alike and all allowed to teach. 

(2) In the case of all professions except teaching, 
a board or committee of leaders in these professions, 
freed from all party political affiliations and influences 
as far as their professions are concerned, have the final 
say with respect to who shall or shall not be admitted 
into their ranks. 

This forcing lean, fat, bone and sinew through the 
machine constitutes an indignity to the educational 
system and is a barrier to the making of teaching a 
real and dignified profession. 


ok * ok * 


E do not suggest that the Minister of Education 
had any idea of misleading the members of the 
Legislature or the public when he stated that only 
thirteen permits were issued, but if it be not clearly 
understood that ‘permit’ teachers are not the only 
persons who are unqualified (as we understand the 
term) an uninformed listener or reader of the press 
reports might be pardoned for assuming that only 
thirteen persons without qualification practiced teaching 
in 1926. We would suggest that the only accurate 
way of gauging the real facts of the case can be found 
when the following statistics are at the disposal of the 
investigator : 

(1) Number of permits actually issued—we have that. 

(2) Number of school boards who appointed to 
teach unqualified persons for whom the Department 
did not even issue a “permit.” 

(3) Number of persons who taught on a “letter of 
authority.” 

(4) Number of Third Class certificates in operation 
involving: 

(a) Boosted failures from Normal schools. 

(b) Teachers from outside Alberta who, in the 
opinion of the Department were not entitled to receive 
the Alberta Second Class certificate as an equivalent 
for the home qualification. 

(5) Number of recommended Thirds from Normal 
school, who obtained Second Class standing. 


Owing to a printer’s omission Miss I. M. Ellis’ 
excellent contribution ent:tled “London Town,’ appear- 
ing in the February issue, did not appear under her name. 
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W. G. Edwards, B.A., 


New Juspertor 


URING the last month Mr. W. H. Edwards, 
Principal of Queen’s Avenue School, Edmonton, 
has been appointed to an inspectorship. 

Mr. Edwards’ native land is Denbighshire, North 
Wales. He there served an apprenticeship as a pupil 
teacher. In 1912 he came to Edmonton, and in the 
spring term of 1913 attended the Camrose Normal 
School. In the fall of 1913 he was appointed to the 
practice school staff of the same school under Dr. J. C. 
Miller. In November, 1914, Mr. Edwards came to 
Oliver School, Edmonton, as male assistant. 

He went overseas as a lieutenant in the 194th 
Battalion and served in France in the 10th Battalion 
and received his captaincy in that battalion. 

Returning from overseas he took up his former 
post at Oliver School, and besides attending to the 
many duties of his position found time to attend lectures 
at the University of Alberta. He specialized in Edu- 
cation and History, graduating in 1926. 

For the past year and a half he has been principal 
of Queen’s Avenue School, first in the old building, 
and since late in the fall of 1926 in the new building, 
which is generally acknowledged to be the most modern 
school building in Western Canada. 

Mr. Edwards has lived a very full and active life 
in Edmonton. In addition to a natural fondness for 
athletics and outdoor sports he has outstanding musical 
ability, and has taken a prominent part in the musical 
life of the city as a soloist and in numerous musical 
operas. Occasionally he has found time to take part 
in dramas. 

To his new appointment Mr. Edwards takes a broad 
and thorough acquaintance with the working of our 
Alberta system of education which he has been privileged 
to see from several angles. His recent work at the 
university in education will be of specia!' value to him 
in his new position. Excellent as was Mr. Edwards’ 
record as a teacher and principal, we believe he wil] be 
still more successful as inspector. 


| Boral News | 


PONOKA 


The organization meeting of the Ponoka Local of 
the A.T.A. was held in the Union Church Parlors on 
January 15th, at 5 p.m. The following officers were 
elected: 

President, Mr. C. Cavett; Vice-president, Mr. J. 
Maguire; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Cline; Press Corre- 
pondent, Mr. Laycock. 

It was decided that the meetings of the local be 
held monthly on the first Saturday of each month, and 
$1.00 per annum was fixed as the Local Alliance annual 
fee. The meeting approved of the Constitution for 
_the local and a resolution was passed that reports of 
all meetings should be published in the A.7.A. Magazine, 
and in the local paper. 

A series of topics was suggested for future meetings: 
(1) “Busy Work in Rural Schools;” (2) ‘Hygiene in 
Grades V. and VI.;’ the latter to be given by Miss F. 
Reist at the February meeting. 

After the meeting adjourned, lunch was served. 





The February meeting of the local was held on the 
5th instant at 3 p.m., the vice-president in the chair. 
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Several communications were read from _head- 
quarters and disposed of. The local decided to support 
the suggestion that there be one more geographic 
district created and that the Provincial Executive be 
increased by one. The suggested A.T.A. schedule of 
salaries referred to locals by the Provincial Executive 
was approved. 

After some discussion with regard to the date of 
meetings, it was decided to hold over the matter until 
the next meeting to give the president an opportunity 
to set forth his point of view, and it was also decided to 
insert a notice of the meetings in the local paper two 
weeks before each meeting. 

The Local also decided to arrange for a “question 
drawer’’ at each meeting. 


LETHBRIDGE NEWS ITEMS 

Lethbridge welcomes to the Public school staff Miss 
Edna Atkins, of Fernie, B.C. Miss Atkins fills the 
vacancy in Westminster school incurred by the resig- 
nation of Miss Myrtle Gillies, who left to be married 
early in February to Mr. E. P. Legge of Detroit. 

The teachers of Lethbridge and district held a 
very successful banquet and re-union on Saturday, 
February 12th, in the L.Y.P.C.A. building. It is the 
first of similar gatherings which are to be held from time 
to time. 

Miss Vera Keating attended the winter carnival 
at Banff. She reports a very pleasant and unique 
time, this being her first experience with a winter of 
snow and ice and its attendant sports. 


EDSON 

On Thursday, February 3rd, Mrs. Geo. Harrison 
entertained at a social evening in honor of Mr. R. E. 
Thurber, retiring Principal of the Edson school. Those 
present were: of the Board, Trustees H. Dobson and 
Mrs. Dobson, J. Thompson and Mrs. Thompson, G. Har- 
rison and Mrs. Harrison, J. Bryson and Mrs. Bryson, 
Mrs. E. Trapp; Secretary A. J. Fyfe and Mrs. Fyfe; 
Janitor F. Maxwell and Mrs. Maxwell; of the school 
staff, Principal R. E. Thurber and Mrs. Thurber, C. D. 
Denney and Mrs. Denney, J. Dunnigan, Misses A. Bell, 
M. McGuire, G. Smith, G. McPherson, Z. Christie, M. 
Kestte; and other invited guests were Messrs. MeDon- 
ald and Mahan. Because of illness Miss M. Hillaby, of 
the teaching staff, was unable to be present. 

The early part of the evening was spent very en- 
joyably at whist, after which all sat down to supper. 
At the conclusion of supper Chairman H. Dobson, on 
behalf of the Board and Staff, presented Mr. and Mrs. 
Thurber with a beautiful stainless steel carving set. In 
a few well chosen words Mr. Dobson expressed the gra- 
tification of the Board with Mr. Thurber’s five and a 
half years’ service as a Principal, and voiced the regret 
of all interested in the school at his retirement. Mr. 
Thurber fittingly replied. In his remarks he said he 
had greatly enjoyed working with the Board, and be- 
cause he liked the town and people very much he hoped, 
as a representative of the Sun Life Assurance Company, 
to be able to continue to live there. Chairman Dobson 
then presented Mr. and Mrs. Denney with a beautiful 
silver cream and sugar with the best wishes of all pre- 
sent for a long and happy married life. Mr. Denney 
feelingly expressed his thanks in a few remarks, and 
voiced the hope that he and Mrs. Denney might live 
long to appreciate the generosity of the donors. 

Shortly after the presentations the meeting broke 
up, and each went his own way well satisfied that on 
one more occasion Board and Employees had met to 
their mutual pleasure. 
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RUMSEY 


On January 22nd the Rumsey A.T.A. Local held 
their first meeting of the year. 


With seven in attendance the meeting was opened 
with Mr. J. A. Richardson in the chair. 


Election of officers ensued when Mr. F. W. Barber 
was elected as president and Mr. J. A. Richardson as 
secretary. Both of these officers were elected un- 
animously. Mr. A. L. Oke was elected as correspondent. 


It was decided that at each meeting the date and 
place of the next meeting should be decided upon. 


After considering the business before the meeting 
the assembly dispersed. 


OMNES OPERA CINGUNT 
(Tune: Comin’ Through the Rye) 


There has been considerable criticism of the Latin 
text-book on the ground that the songs found in the 
appendix are American. We feel that the criticism is 
rather shallow, as the book itself is widely recognized 
as an excellent text. As far as Latin singing is concerned, 
the following Latin song (a prize winner) written by 
Mr. J. G. Niddrie of Strathcona High School, Edmonton, 
will show how Latin teachers may make use of 
“home made” Latin songs if they desire: 


Nunc est tempus laborare, 
Condiscipuli; 

Omnia nunc superare: 
Diem carpite. 


Fugit, iuvenes, iam tempus 
Dum moramur hic— 

O cur vitas nunc teramus, 
Mihi age dic. 


Studebimus, ludemus. 
In sano corpore 

Et mentem sanam fovemus 
Cum magno pudore. 


Dei nobis bene vertant! 
Absint omina; 

Et a patria nostra crescant 
Procul nomina. 


| Currespondence | 


EARNING A HUNDRED DOLLARS 


I WAS surprised to find in the January issue of the 

A.T.A, Magazine an article written by R. Boswell, 
in which he deplores the fact that some of his neighbor- 
ing Ukrainian teachers are paid $100 more than teach- 
ers of other extraction. He explained that they were 
given this additional hundred dollars in payment for 
their service in teaching Ukrainian after the close of 
the school day. The said article contains so many 
vague, unreliable, and inaccurate statements, that, upon 
first noticing it, I felt inclined to ignore it altogether. 
However, as a member of the A.T.A. I am opposed to 
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the ‘‘bad feeling’’ expressed by Mr. Boswell. I wish, 
therefore, to discuss some of the points touched upon 
by the author of the said article. 


In the first place I am confident that this feeling, 
if it does exist, is not general. I believe it is felt by 
only a few individuals who think that their own salary 
is nét proportional to their varied experience. Assum- 
ing that such individuals do exist, may I ask them why 
they cherish this feeling? No doubt Mr. Boswell has 
experienced this feeling. May I ask him what the feel- 
ing is? Mr. Boswell does not take the stand that the 
six-hour teaching day may be harmful to the child— 
no; that is not the bad feeling—for if it were, surely Mr. 
Boswell would at least have implied it. What is it 
then? Is it a feeling of envy because some fortunate 
(or unfortunate?) teachers receive some slight remun- 
eration for 200 hours of extra work? 


If so, I shall give a few helpful suggestions to those 
who are either envious of these ‘‘six-hour-a-day’’ teach- 
ers or who wish to obtain this hundred dollars for 
themselves. If you can’t teach Ukrainian and do not 
wish to learn it in order to obtain this very highly priz- 
ed hundred dollars, then why not cut brush for the 
farmers? I am certain that with the diligence and 
perseverence which you have (no doubt) been applying 
as teacher, you will be able to earn even a larger sum. 
Though I have little sympathy for those who grumble 
because others receive legitimate pay for work done, I 
would congratulate them heartily if they themselves 
made this glorious effort to secure the coveted prize. 


In regard to qualifications, I wish to observe that 
outside of the academic and professional training, there 
are other equally essential qualities dependent entirely 
upon the individuality, or shall I say upon the charac- 
ter of the teacher. A sympathetic attitude towards the 
children; an attitude which should result in an earnest 
and conscientious effort to prepare the work; this is a 
qualification which all teachers should possess. It is 
easy to judge teachers according to the palpable quali- 
fications which they can exhibit through their diplomas 
or certificates, but it is very difficult to judge teachers 
according to their true qualifications. Therefore, when 
anyone attempts to judge teachers on the basis of their 
training only, I consider him rather presumptuous. 
Moreover, one who contradicts his own statements, is 
not a fit judge. 


As to the legality of teaching Ukrainian for one 
hour after the end of the regular school day, I beg to 
refer Mr. Boswell to sub section (2) of section 184 of 
The School Act, which states in part as follows: ‘‘The 
board of any district may, subject to the regulations of 
the department, employ one or more competent persons 
to give instruction in any language other than English 
in the school of the district to all pupils whose parents 
or guardians have signified a willingness that they 
should receive same, but such a course of instruction 
shall not supersede or in any way interfere with the 
instruction by the teacher in charge of the school.’’ : 
Those who are ignorant of this section of the Act may 
note that the people of Ukrainian origin act in abso- 
lute accord with this provision of the ‘‘School Act.’’ 

SYLVESTER SAVITSKY. 


The function of good business is really simply to render a service to the public. 
Shoe Repair Work is ours. Return postage paid. 


LAMB BROS., Cor. 5th and Jasper, Edmonton 
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“Krakow, Alta, January 18th, 1927. 
To Mr. R. Boswell: 

Well, Mr. Boswell, please tell me how many Italian 
or Swedish teachers are there in Alberta? The districts 
inhabited with the above nationalities would hire their 
own teachers sans doute et toute suite. 

How many teachers of Ukrainian descent are there 
teaching in purely English or German districts? None! 
Therefore, why blame the Ukrainian ratepayers for 
making their own wise choices? 

You stated that Ukrainian teachers obtain $100 
more than English do. Well, there are three teachers 
in my vicinity who obtain satisfactory salaries. A 
German is getting $1,350, an Irishman $1,325 and a 
Scotch woman $1,250. Almost all of their ratepayers 
are Ukrainians ard they don’t teach their own language 
after four. I, myself, receive only $1,300. 

But why these fair salaries, you might ask? For a 
simple reason that the districts are well off, and hence 
the majority of the ratepayers are well-to-do. 

So far I haven’t met an Ukrainian teacher who 
teaches Ukrainian more than three times a week and 
of a maximum period of thirty-five minutes. The six- 
hour-a-day plan you invent is the “‘weeds.’’ Time those 
teachers and then I’ll believe you, together with the 
readers of The A.T.A. that they are over working. 

I must state furthermore that there’s no use what- 
soever in making a felt and marked discrimination 
between Ukrainian and non-Ukrainian teachers. We 
are Ukrainians and can’t help it. Johnson’s com- 
panion of the famous Literary Circle who is well known 
to us as “‘ Boswell”? was a Scotchman and couldn’t help 
it. He certainly did wish to be an Englishman when 
Johnson bombarded him with his weighty words of 
intent and sarcasm. On one occasion Johnson stated, 
“Much could be made out of a Scotchman if he be 
caught young.” 

We Ukrainians have completed the same schools 
as you have and a required qualification. Many of us 
have even been at the universities striving to uphold 
the ‘Canadian spirit.” It must be remembered that 
many Ukrainians have received degrees at the Canadian 
universities. 

At any rate, let us all be fair and just members of 
the A.T.A. and in that way we may succeed in having 
a uniform wage for rural teachers. 

John E. Nykiforuk.” 





Helps in Physical Education. 7. 


BY MAJOR HECTOR KENNEDY, D.S.O., DIRECTOR OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, EDMONTON SCHOOLS 





HE restraint imposed by formal exercises on the 
natural desire for free movement, and the close 
attention required for their execution, rapidly become 
tiresome to children, especially the younger children. 
Immediate relief may be given by the use of some 
free, brisk movements taken informally. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to allow at least one ‘‘break” during 
the course of a table of Physical Exercises or several 
for young children, when for a few moments the children 
carry out active movements of a recreative nature. 
Renewed effort may be expected after the ‘break.’ 
The class should preferably disperse, but a quick 
lively movement in their places wi'l sometimes be 
sufficient. If dispersed the class run directly from their 
places in open order and back to them again when the 
class reforms without the formal opening and closing. 
This is in itself a useful ‘‘break’’ and should be taught 
as soon as a formal method of opening the class is used. 
For different types of “breaks” see page 126, 1919 
Syllabus of Physical Training for Schools. 


Table VI. 


1. Running on the spot—Begin!—Stop! Deep 
breathing, judging your own time—Begin!—Stop! 
Practice one and two steps forward, backward and 
sideways. With or without class counting. 

2. (a) Head dropping backward and _ stretching 
upward. 

Commands: Head backward—Drop! 
ward—Stretch! Repeat six times. 
firmly while stretching up. 

(b) Astride under bend. 
head turning, in four counts. 

Commands: With a jump, feet astride—Place! 
Hands under arms—Place! Trunk forward—Bend! 
By numbers, quick head turning, 1—2—3—4. Repeat 
six times. 

3. (a) Upward Bend. Quick arm stretching upward 
and slow bending. 

Commands: Quickly, arms upward—Stretch! Slowly, 
arms—Bend! Repeat six times, 1—2, ete. 

(b) Upward bend. Arm stretching forward. 

Commands: Arms upward—Bend! Arms forward— 
Stretch! Arms—Bend! Repeat six times. 

Note: Arms when stretched forward should ‘be kept 
shoulder width apart, palms inward, fingers together 
and straight, arms at height of shoulders. 

4. Prepare to jump. Commands: Prepare to jump, 
1—2—3—4. 

(1) Bend and stretch the knees to “Heels raise.” 

(2) Bend the knees. 

(3) Stretch the knees. 

(4) Lowering the heels. 
straight throughout. 

Break. Sit, stand, kneel, turn about, etc., at sound 
of whistle. 

5. Astride. Trunk bending sideways to touch floor. 

Commands: With a jump, feet astride—Place! 
Touch the floor to the leftt—Down!—Up! To the right 
—Down!—Up! To the left—1! To the right—2! 
(Raise opposite heel.) 

6. Skipping step in slow time with high knee raising. 

(a) Commands: Skipping step in slow time with 
high knee raising—Begin! 1 and 2, and 1 and 2, ete. 

(b) Marching. Give special attention to correct 
carriage of body. 

(c) Game: ‘I Say Stoop.” 
players. 

One player is chosen leader, taking his place before 
the class which is standing at their seats. When the 
leader says, ‘‘I say stoop,’’ both he and the class stoop 
and quickly rise again. But when he says “I say stand,”’ 
and stoops as before, the class remain standing. He 
repeats his commands in rapid succession and any player 
who makes a mistake must be seated. The player who 
stands up last is the winner. This may be varied by 
choosing sides and having one player from each team 
alternately act as leader. 

7. Breathing. Breathe—in! Breathe out through 
the mouth with a whistling sound. (See how long a 
sound the class can make, not how loud a whistling 
sound.) 


Head _ up- 
Draw chin in 


Trunk forward. Quick 


Keep body erect and back 


Indoor. Any number of 


Games 


(1) “Corner Spry.’ Indoor or outdoor. Any 
number of players. 

The players are divided into four groups, one group 
stationed in each corner called North, East, South and 
West. Four captains stand in the centre, each with a 
bean bag, facing his corner of players, who stand in a 
row. The captain throws the bean bag to each player 
in turn in his group, who throws it back at once to the 
capiain and so on until the last player is reached. 
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As the captain throws to his last player he shouts, 
“Corner Spry!” and runs to the head of the row, the 
last player becoming captain. The group that first 
succeeds in having all of its players act as captain wins 
the game. 

Note: A dozen small bags filled with any kind of 
grain will be suitable and useful play equipment. 

(2) “Balloon Ball.’”’ Schoolroom. Ten to sixty 
players. Inflated balloon or basketball or football 
bladder. 

There are two goals, each consisting of a string 
stretched on opposite sides of the room from front to 
rear, at a height of six feet. Players are divided into 
two teams, which are seated in alternate rows. The 
A’s represent the players on one team, the B’s the 
players on the opposing team. The balloon or bladder 
is thrown into the air in the centre by the teacher and 
the players of both teams strike it with open hand. 

Object: The players of team A try to bat the balloon 
over goal A; the players of B try to send it over goal B. 

Fouls: Fouls are called for the following: (1) standing 
more than half erect; (2) leaving seat entirely; (3) 
raising desk (if movable); (4) striking ball with closed 
hand. 

Score: Each goal counts two points. One point is 
awarded to opposing team for each foul. This game may 
be varied by having « goal-keeper for each team, whose 
duty shall be to prevent the balloon from crossing his 
or her goal line. The goal-keeper should stand and 
should have free use of the aisle in front of the goal. 
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OUR TEACHERS’ HELPS DEPARTMENT 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF A TEACHER 


HERE are millions of school children with defective 

eyesight. You have some of them in your class- 

room. They may be those you call “lazy” or “stupid.”’ 

A word of advice to their parents may help to relieve 
you of much worry. 


Watch the way your pupils use their eyes. Do 
they tilt their heads? Do they hold the book too near 
the face? Do they let the book lie upon the desk and 
stoop over it? Do they twist the body around when 
reading? When they have to look up, either at you 
or at the blackboard, do they screw up their eyes and 
seem to squint? Do they get drowsy even when the 
room is well ventilated? Do they rub their eyes or 
their foreheads or wink or blink when they have to 
read aloud? These are all symptoms of eye-strain 
that should be recognized and receive prompt attention. 


When defective vision is apparent or symptoms of 
eye strain indicated, the child’s parents should be 
notified. In some cases glasses needed under the 
exacting conditions of the school life may be dispensed 
with in later years. 


The need for careful observation on your part is 
of vital import because the whole nervous system 
of the human body is affected by eye-strain. If eye 
defects are not corrected, your great work as a teacher 
will not be as effective as it should be—much of your 
good efforts lost. 









HIS month we are able to give some excellent exercises in Phonics, Language work, and Silent Reading for Grade 

I. In connection with this work our contributor suggests the following books that are a great help in Junior 
work: “ All About Canada,’’ by Miss Donalda Dickie, 60 cents; ‘‘ Learning to Speak and Write,” Book I, by the same 

-author, 50 cents; ‘‘ The Silent Reader,” Books I, II, III, each 70 cents, by Miss G. J. Wright, and “An Easy Primer,”’ 
by Miss Burnett, 45 cents. These are highly recommended as being “very helpful and so interesting to the children. 
The child who earns the privilege of having ‘All About Canada’ over the week end is a satisfied child.” 

The physical exercises suggested as a cure for “‘Fidgets” strike us as likely to fulfil their purpose. 

Next comes some Seat Work for Grade II. As our space is limited we are compelled to hold over some of this 
for next month. We hope that this which we include here will go a good way to help out for the month. 

For Grade III we have a Reproduction Story. Although many years since our grade three days, we quite enjoyed 
the story and have little doubt that your Grade III students will reproduce much of this story having heard it. 

Grade IV this month has more Memory Work, Nature Study, and a list of subjects suitable for Composition. 
We hope to be able to submit suitable Composition subjects month by month for other grades. 

We are glad to have the Geography and the Nature Study lessons for Grade V, while for Grade VI we have 
four Arithmetic Tests to be mounted on cards and passed around the Grade. If you have eight pupils we suggest 
that another copy of the Magazine will obviate the necessity of your copying the tests over again. 

One other venture we have and that is a series of questions in Algebra I, arranged in the test card form. These 
questions are taken from Departmental examinations of the past ten years, and should afford excellent dril in the 


types they represent as well as in answering examinations. 


There is not a teacher of any experience who has not been 


disappointed with some good pupil failing miserably in examination. We have found that systematic drill in questions 
culled from examination papers familiarizes the student with the type of question he will get, increases his power of 


attack and gives him more confidence at examination. 


Send in your difficulties, suggestions and criticisms, and anything that will help us to help you. 


PHONICS, LANGUAGE WORK, SILENT READING GRADE I. 
Put these words in the right column: 


Garden 


School 


— 


Home Church 


mother | 
fence 

slate | 
dishes | 
clock 
weeds 

= 


] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


oe 
breakfast 
collection 


desks | 
flower beds | 

cook stove 

teacher 

minister 

lessons 


Home | Church School Garden 


sermon 
baby 
blankets 


_2.— 
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Efficiency is the Watchword of the Day! 


The value to your eyes of a pair of glasses is dependent on the skill with which the 


eyes have been examined. 


Only one specially trained for this work should be entrusted with this delicate 


mission. 


PUBLISHED BY REGISTERED OPTOMETRISTS OF EDMONTON WHO 
SPECIALIZE EXCLUSIVELY IN SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATIONS OF 
THE EYES AND FITTING OF GLASSES: 


Edmonton Optical Co., 
10153 Jasper Ave., Edmonton 


J. Erlanger, 
303 Tegler Building, Edmonton 


x E. S. McClung, Care of Ash Bros. 


10068 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton 





EMPRESS HOTEL 


217-19 Sixth Avenue West CALGARY 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
First Class Grill in Connection 


A MODERATE PRICEDHOTEL 


Comfortably furnished. In the heart of the shopping 
and amusement district 


Chas. Traunweiser J. Swan Jackson 
Prop. Manager 


WHEN IN CALGARY, Make Your Home 


HOTEL St. REGIS 


And Enjoy Your Visit 


100 ROOMS—50 WITH PRIVATE BATH 


Telephone Connections 
Reasonable Rates Free Bus 





Mrs. C. J. Meadows, 


Credit Foncier Building, Edmonton 


T. Satchwell, 


9965 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton 


H. G., Willis, Entrance, Ground Floor, 


Empire Block, Edmonton 





234-36 Twelfth Avenue West 
Calgary, Alberta 


SILK AND FANCY DRESSES 
BEAUTIFULLY CLEANED OR DYED 


Out of Town Orders Given Prompt Attention 


— . _ 


are m. _ the best, Luca, 
Steel in the World — by 4414 
Expert Workmen—to suit 


the the exactingrequirements of of 


Nos. 1 and Nos. 1 and 2 are recommer are recommended for school use. stig Stationer has them. 





A. T. A. BUTTONS 


80 CENTS EACH 
A. T. A. OFFICE 


Imperial Bank Bldg. Edmonton, Alta. 
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Change the underlined word to the word in the column: 


I We are little boys and girls. 
Nell I have a pretty doll. 





You |Sam has a new pencil. 

Tom has Betty did her writing very well. 
Three boys |A horse has four legs. 

The boys’ |The man is going to work. 

A baby ‘A dog has four feet. 


Bobby rhe girls were all in time for school. 
I You are going home for dinner. 





Change from “oo” to “ee’’: Add “‘e’”’ to each of these words: 





food wood at tap 
boot stood hat rod 
soon look mat us 

stool hood slat slid 
shoot pan hid 
pool can rid 
stoop mad cub 


cap car 








write are 
wring bread 
wrist head 
wrong learn 
wrung build 
Word building ast ist est ost ust 
c 

1 

: 

J 

f 

n 

fr 

tw 

b 





Find little words in these big ones: 





mother 
robin 
frightened 
scattered 
to-morrow 





7. Write these figures five times: 

no 1 2S 6S 678-9 Fh. 3 
2012346567 8 9 10 We 12 
3— 


TT 


Underline the answer to these questions: 


1. How many feet has a sheep? 

2. How many teeth has a bird? 

3. How many horns has a cow? 

4. How many eyes has a deer? 

5. How many ears have three men? 
8. Matching sentences: 

The cat gives milk 
The horse lays eggs. 
The dog grunts. 

The mouse has wool. 
The sheep catches mice. 
The cow trots fast. 
The pig nibbles cheese. 
The hen barks. 


9. Complete these sentences: 
(I have two feet.) 


1. A cat 5. Two men 

2. A robin 6. Three boys 
3. A girl 7. Two kittens 
4. A deer 8. Three birds 


10. Draw something: 


. ona hill. 

. under a table. 

. by a window. 

. up in the sky. 

. on a chair. 

. among the trees. 


our whe 


PROFITABLE SEAT WORK FOR GRADE II 
Seat Drill must be fully presented and discussed before it is 
given to the child. 
I. Drill Number Cards. 
(a) Along the top of card write the difficult combinations 
with answers: 
2 4 6 3.4 £ & 8, §2Geem £7 7 & 
s 7 6°) 8 FF 3.3.7 3 8 3 So F 





Nnhanh22 eB BB SB MW 16 wo 1G 
(b) Below write in blocked off spaces, having as many as you 
can, such numbers as: 





i 34 45 14 


23 59 





= 

















(c) Have a digit added to each number. 


II. Have larger cards than I; rule into spaces: 

(a) Along top, letter each row, along side number. 

(b) Put a number in each space. 

(c) Have a digit added to each number: e.g., add 7 to column 
A, 8 to colum B, 9 to colum C, 4 to colum D; add 3 to row 1, 5 to 
rwo 2. 














III. Have a card about 22’’x28”, before class. 

(a) Rule into two columns. 

(b) In A column, write such words as: has, have, had, are, 
was, were, am, etc. 

(ec) In Beolumn, such words as: done, gone, seen, given, written, 
eaten, taken, fallen, broken, grown, thrown. 

(d) Pupil writes sentences containing the words in B column, 
using a suitable helping word from A column. 

(e) Use large, clear writing on the card. I find using India 
ink and lettering pen best. 





A. B. 
has done 
have gone 
had seen 
are given 


IV. Word building cards: 

(a) Have a card for each pupil. 

(b) These can be cut from tops and bottoms of empty boxes, 
had for the asking. 

(ec) At top of each, write the rule. 

(d) Under the rule, write a list of words with the syllable 
you wish added, at the side of each word. 

(e) Use such words as they see in their reading books. 

(f) Tell them there are some words which do not work with 
the rule as given, but they are not on the card. 


Drop the silent “‘e’”’, then add the syllable. 
come-ing shine-ing, ed 
have-ing slope-ed, ing 


love-ing, er, ed file-ing, ed 
make-ing, er dine-ing, ed 
live-ing, ed hide-ing 
write-ing, er fade-ing, ed 
give-ing, er ride-ing, er 
hope-ing, ed mine-ing, er 
drive-ing pile-ing, ed 
slide-ing save-ing, ed 


idle-ing ete. 


te aeteenntl 


ee 


TSR 


\ 
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THE NEW 
SPRING SHOES 


Are beautiful to behold, comfortable for 
the feet, easy on the pocket book, and will 
give the maximum amount of wear. 


GOOD SHOES IN CALGARY 
SINCE 1906 


We want to impress upon you that for 
over twenty years we have been offering to 
Calgary and the Province in general, Shoes 
of outstanding quality, such shoes that 
we can fully guarantee in every particular. 


This is a SAFE store to trade with. 


Write us in reference to your new 
Spring Shoes 


GLASS SHOES 


LIMITED 


222 8th Ave. West Calgary, Alberta 


THE BIRKS’ ENGAGEMENT 


RING 


Although the Birks’ collection of Diamond Rings contains 
many of the most elaborate masterpieces, it is by no means 
confined to these alone. 


There are a host of moderately priced engagement rings 
that share the quality, workmanship and prestige of the 
more costly creations in precious stones. 


Diamond engagement rings in attractive mountings 


from $25.00 up. Send for Catalogue. 


HENRY BIRKS & SONS LTD. 


Diamond Merchants 
CALGARY 


THE A.T.A. MAGAZINE 


How Much is Your 
Money Worth? 


+ 4b +- 


MONEY is worth only what it will earn. $500.00 
invested in good sound Industrial Securities at 6% 
will earn $30.00 per annum, while $1,000.00 in Savings 
Bank deposit will only return the same amount: 
Savings Banks serve to accumulate funds, but as 
deposits grow, these funds should be immediately 
transferred to good Industrial Securities, to increase 
their earning power. 


OUR BOND DEPARTMENT will be glad to advise 


you. 


Lougheed & Taylor 


LIMITED 
210 EIGHTH AVENUE WEST CALGARY 
PHONE M1141 


FOR YOUR 


School Books and Supplies, 


Stationery, Books, Toys 


and Wallpaper 


Come to Calgary’s 
Oldest Bookstore 


++43Re+- 


Ask for Our New Fiction 
Lending Library and the 
rates for out-of-town cust- 
omers. Over 1,200 of the 
choicest books of fiction. 


++ 4B 


LINTON BROS. 
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Second last letter is a vowel (a, e, i, 0, u). Double the last 
letter, then add the syllable. 


get-ing lop-ed 
set-ing pot-ing, ed 
sit-ing grin-ed, ing 
hit-ing pin-ing, ed 
put-ing brim-ing, ed 


begin-ing, er strip-ing, ed 


sin-ing, er, ed rub-ed, er 

tip-ing, ed mad-en, ened, ening 
pit-ed, er, ing plan-ed, er 

nap-ing ~ sad-en, er 

hem-ing, er, ed run-ing 


drop-ed, ing, er 


plot-ing, ed, er 
hop-ed, er 


flap-ed, ing, er 


split-ing tan-ing, er, ed 
fan-ing, ed ship-er, ed, ing 
tip-ing, ed spin-er, ing 
flit-ed, ing knit-ing 
slap-ed clap-ing, ed, er 
in-ing, er hid-en 
mop-ed, ing etc. 


Change the “y” into “i’’, then add the syllable. 


cry-es, ed weary-ly, er, ed 
dry-es, ed dreary-ly, less, ness, est 
try-es, ed glory-es, ed, ous 


easy-ly, er, est 
clumsy-ly, er, est, ness 
ready-ly 

mighty-ly, er, est 
envy-ous, ed, es 
sentry-es 


pretty-er, est, ly 
carry-es, ed, er, age 
hurry-es, ed, edly 
merry-er, est, ly, ment 
happy-er, est, ly, ness 
lazy-ly, er, est, ness 
beauty-es, ful, fully, fy, fier 
(To be continued) 
REPRODUCTION STORY, GRADE III 
Wishing Wishes 
Ove upon a time two little boys sat on a doorstep wishing 
wishes. 

“TI wish, I wish,” said the first little boy, whose name was 
Billy, ‘‘I wish I had something to eat as good as ice-cream!” 

“So do I,” said the other little boy, whose name was Bobbie, 
“and a rose as red as my sister’s new Sunday dress.” 

“Yes, indeed," said Billy, ‘and a pony to ride.” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Bobbie, clapping his hands, ‘a real live 
pony to ride away a 

And then they both cried, “Oh!” For, do you believe it? 
there right before them stood the tiniest, the loveliest lady they 
had ever seen! 

Her hair was like sunshine, her eyes like the skies, and her 
cheeks like roses; and she had wings more beautiful than the wings 
of a butterfly, for she was a fairy. 

“T am your fairy godmother,” said she, “and I will grant 
your three wishes if you will do just as I tell you.” 

Billy and Bobbie had never known before that they had a 
fairy godmother, but they were very glad of ii, and listened eagerly 
to all she said. 

“Get up in the morning when the stars are growing pale,” 
said the fairy godmother, “and beat at my golden gates when the 
lark sings his first song.” 

“But how shall we find your golden gates?” cried Billy and 
Bobbie together. 

Then the fairy godmother put her hand into her pocket and 
took out two tiny feathers. She gave one to each child and told 
them to blow these into the air and follow them, wherever they 
went. 

“When they fall to the earth again you will find my golden 
gates near by,” she said. 

Then, before the little boys had time to answer, she vanished 
es and only a bright spot of sunshine showed where she 
stood. 

Billy laid his feather down on the doorstep and ran to look 
for her, and when he came back the feather was gone, for a breeze 
had blown by and whisked it away; and though Billy ran after it 
he never could catch it. 

“Now, there!” he said, “that horrid breeze has blown away 
my feather, and how shall I find my fairy godmother’s golden 
gates?’ 

“Never mind,” said Bobbie, ‘‘I have my feather safe in my 
handkerchief, and if you will get up early in the morning you may 
go with me.” 

Billy agreed and the.two boys ran home to tell their mothers 
the wonderful thing that had happened to them. 

When Bobbie got to his home and had told his mother and 
eaten his supper, he made haste to go to bed, for he knew that he 
must be up betimes the next morning. He folded his clothes on 
chair, tied the feather up loosely in the handkerchief and pinned 
the handkerchief to his jacket, that everything might be ready 
when he awakened. 
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Very early in the morning, when the stars were _ he jumped 
up, dressed, and ran to Billy’s house. He called Billy but Billy 
had not gone to bed with the birds and was asleep. He did not 
hear Bobbie call until his big brother waked him up. Billy said 
he a too sleepy and told Bobbie to go on and he would catch up 
to him. 

So Bobbie started off alone. When he reached the road he 
shook out his handkerchief, and away flew the feather over the 
fields and meadows where the dewdrops waited for the sunbeams 
to make them bright. Bobbie followed it wherever it went, and 
by and by it flew near the lark’s nest. The lark was just getting 


up. 
. “Good morning,” said Bobbie. “When will you sing your 
first song?” 

“When I fly up to the blue sky,” answered the lark; and he 
flew up, up, till he looked like a tiny speck against the sky, and 
then he sang his morning song. 

Just then the feather fell to earth, and Bobbie found himself 
before the fairy godmother’s golden gates which were swinging 
wide open. : 

The fairy godmother was waiting to greet him, and she led 
him into her beautiful garden, where all the birds and all the flowers 
were waking up. In the garden, under a tree, was a little silver 
table, on which were two golden bowls, each with a golden spoon 
beside it, and filled to the brim with fairy snow. 

“One is for you,” said the fairy godmother. When Bobbie 
had tasted the fairy snow he liked it so well that he ate it all up, 
and it was better than ice-cream! 

The fairy godmother then took him down the garden path 
till they came to a rose-bush; on the rose-bush grew two roses as 
red as Bobbie’s sister’s new dress, and that was very red indeed. 

Bobbie plucked one of the roses very carefully and pinned 
it on his jacket that he might take it home to his mother. 

“Now,” said the fairy godmother, “what was the last wish?” 

“A pony!” cried Bobbie; ‘‘but you surely can’t give me that.” 

“Look under the willow tree,” said the fairy godmother, 
smiling. And there, sure enough, were two ponies! One was 
white and one was brown, and they had saddles on their backs, 
and golden bridles, and were all ready for little boys to ride. 

Bobbie looked at them both and took the brown one, because 
it was a little like his father’s big brown horse. 

“Good-bye,” said the fairy as he jumped on the pony’s back. 
“You have done your part and I have done mine, and I wish you 
well-in the world.” 

Bobbie thanked her and rode away through the golden gates 
toward home. On the way he met Billy. 

Now Billy-had got up late in the morning when the sun was 
high, and had started out to look for his fairy godmother’s golden 
gates. As he was wandering about he met a grasshopper and 
asked him if he knew where his fairy godmother lived. The grass- 
hopper didn’t and laughed till his sides shook. This did not please 
Billy so he hurried away, and before long met a bird. Billy asked 
the bird if he knew where his fairy godmother lived. The bird 
replied that he did not, whistling in surprise. 

“Nobody knows anything!” said Billy; but just then the 
lark flew by, and when he had heard the whole story he said: 

“A little boy passed my nest just as I was waking up this 
morning, and I will show you the way he went.” 

Billy made haste as fast as he could from the lark’s meadow, 
and very soon met Bobbie. Bobbie was on the brown pony and 
told Billy that everything was there just as the fairy said. He 
told about the bowl of fairy snow on the table, and a rose in the 
garden and a pony under the willow-tree. 

When Billy heard this he ran as fast as he could to the golden 
gates, and he scarcely spoke to the fairy godmother, for he spied 
the golden bowl on the silver table. 

But the fairy snow was all gone. It had melted away in the 
warm sunshine, and when Billy looked in there was only a drop of 
water left in the bottom of the bowl. 

“The sun has been shining while you were on the way,” said 
the fairy godmother. 

But Billy thought of the rose and the pony, and made haste 
down the garden path till he came to the rose-bush. But the 
rose as red as the Sunday dress was gone, and only a heap of rose 
petals and a stem showed where it had been. 

‘ “The wind has been blowing while you were on the way,” 
said the fairy godmother. 

“Dear me!"’ said Billy. But he remembered the pony and 
off he ran to the willow tree. 

But when he got there all he could see was a golden bridle 
hung up in the tree; for the pony had got so tired of waiting and 
waiting and waiting for somebody who did not come, that he had 
broken loose from his bridle and gone back to fairyland. 

“There now!” said Billy, “I’ve had all my trouble for nothing. 
I wish I hadn’t come!” 

_ And, do you believe it? he had scarcely spoken when something 
whisked him up and whirled him away, and the next thing he 
knew, he was sitting on the very doorstep where he had been with 
Bobbie when they were wishing wishes! 
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GRADE IV, MEMORY WORK 


Tom Thumb’s Epitaph 


Here lies Tom Thumb, King Arthur’s Knight, 
Who died by a spider’s cruel bite. 

He was well known in Arthur’s court, 

Where he afforded gallant sport; 

He rode at tilt and tournament, 

And on a mouse a-hunting went. 

Alive, he filled the court with mirth; 

His death to sorrow soon gave birth. 

Wipe, wipe your eyes and shake your head, 
And ery “Alas! Tom Thumb is dead!” 


Swallows 


O little hearts, beat home, beat home, 
Here is no place to rest, 

Night darkens on the falling foam 
And on the fading west. 

O little wings, beat home, beat home, 
Love may no longer roam. 


O, Love has touched the fields of wheat, 
And Love has crowned the corn, 
And we must follow Love’s white feet 
Through all the ways of morn; 
Through all the silver roads of air 
We pass and have no care. 


The silver roads of Love are wide, 

O winds that turn, O stars that guide; 

Sweet are the ways that Love has trod, 

Through the clear skies that reach to God. 

But in the cliff-grass Love builds deep 

A place where wandering wings may sleep. 
—Marijorie Pickthall. 


NATURE STUDY, GRADE IV 
Weasel 

IDENTIFICATION: Long slender body; short, strong legs; brown 
color in summer; white in winter (American ermine); black tip on 
tail, permanently. 

Prorection: Color, sense of smell, sense of sight, canine 
teeth, sharp claws, speed in movement. 

Foop (blood-sucker): Blood of chickens and birds (also eggs). 
(Climbs to nest and attacks fowls under wing or in veins in neck.) 
Gophers, (which he follows into burrows, and mice.) 

Home: In burrows, or hollow trees. (Does not hibernate 
but has been known to make food stores.) 

Enemies: Men, owls, eagles, and dogs. 

COMPOSITION, GRADE IV 
Suggested Topics 

1. Characters from the Reader, as David Livingstone, etc. 

2. Stories from the Reader, as The Hammer of Thor, etc. 

3. From the Geography course, as: Tea, raisins, pineapples, 
etc. 

4. From the Nature Study course, as: The Blue Bird, The 
Coyote, ete. 

5. Picture Study, as: “The Balloon,” ‘Little Scholar,” etc. 

6. Original: Signs of spring; how to set a hen; the first chick; 
getting ready for spring work; seeding; what change do you see 
in the trees; a visit to the city; playing store; the fish I did not 
catch; my best friend; the best dog in the world; my pet lamb; 
our baby; an accident. 


CLASS ROOM HELPS 

To remove all traces of “‘fidgets’’ as soon as they appear, 
is a problem that frequently confronts each primary teacher. The 
following simple exercises have been found useful. 

I. Wheels: The children stand in the aisle; arms bent across; 
fists clenched in front of chest. 

1. Cart wheel: fists rotate slowly in large circle. 

2. Waggon wheel: fists rotate more quickly in smaller circle. 

3. Bicycle wheel: fists rotate more quickly in smaller circle. 

4. Automobile wheel: fists rotate more quickly in smaller circle. 

5. Train wheel: fists rotate more quickly in very small circle. 

During the last exercise the children say ‘“sh-sh’’, continuing 
until the arms are flung out wide. 

II. 1. “The sails of the mill go round and round.” 

At last word children bring arms to “forward stretch”’ position, 
then commence arm-circling to imitate sails. 

2. The wind whistles through the sails. 

At last word children bring arms to “forward stretch’’ position. 
Breathe in with arms parting, whistle out. 

3. The miller grinds the corn. 

Marking time with knees lifted high. 

4. The miller stands by the door. 

Children take “stand at ease’ position. 

III. Hands on head: Children clasp hands on top of head— 
Palms flat, fingers interlocked. 


Stretch them up! 

Fingers still locked, arms stretched to full length, keeping 
hands flat across top. After one or two repetitions children may 
say or sing: 

“Bell high in the steeple. Bring to church the people; 
“Ding, dong, ding dong, ding dong, ding.” 
Bringing hands down to level of desk to imitate pulling rope. 


NATURE STUDY 
GRADE V 
FLESH-EATING ANIMALS 
Introduction 

1. Secure a list, by questioning the class, of flesh-eating animals 
of Alberta. This list should include the skunk, weasel, coyote, 
badger, wolf, fox and mink. 

2. General method of taking their prey: 

They steal very stealthily upon their prey and then, with a 
sudden bound, grip their throats and tear them to pieces. 

Lesson 

The weasel, coyote and badger are well known to rural school 
pupils and may be taken in one lesson. They represent the three 
tvpes of flesh-eating animals and should be discussed briefly under 
the first three of the following headings: 

1. Size: The common weasel is 12 inches to 16 inches long, 
havine a tail of about 6 inches or 7 inches. 

The coyote is from 22 inches to 2 feet long and about the 
height and general size of a small collie dog. 

The badger is from 14 inches to 18 inches long and has very 
short legs, so that it appears to crawl rather than to walk. 

2. General Appearance: The weasel in summer is a yellow 
drab color and has a black tip on the end of its tail. In the winter, 
its fur turns a dirty white but the black tip still remains. 

The covote is hay-colored and can scarcely be detected from 
the surroundings. The badger, too, has this dull coloring which is 
such a protection to prairie animals, but it also has dark stripes 
across its body. ; 

8. Habitat: Weasels usually burrow but are sometimes 
found in hollow logs. They do not hibernate, but instead depend 
upon protective coloration to help them while food-finding in winter. 

Coyotes dig their dens in the sunny sides of banks, but occa- 
sionally one finds them in deserted badger holes. They rarely 
travel more than seven or eight miles from their dens. 

The badger’s den is dug in dry soil, 2 feet or 3 feet from the 
surface. This animal has such sharp, strong claws that it can 
burrow a hole in a very short time. 

4. Food: Now we come to the important part of the lesson 
and must lay greater stress on it than on the preceding topics. _ 

All these animals attack gophers, field mice and rats. The 
coyote also takes antelopes, rabbits, farm poultry, and even sheep 
and calves as its prey; while the weasel and badger think young 
birds quite a delicacy and, in the case of the weasel, poultry is a 
common source of supply. The weasel sucks the blood and, only 
when food is scarce, eats much flesh. 

5. Methods of Securing Their Prey and Special Adapta- 
tions for so Doing: The four very long, sharp canine teeth of the 
weasel are not only used for the destruction of other animals but 
also for self protection when cornered. The long narrow body 
enables the animal to pursue gophers, rats and field mice to their 
dens. Nichtly raids to the poultry yards result in the destruction 
of many fowls which the weasel seems to kill for the pure joy of 
tilling. It bas been known to kill thirty chickens in one night 
by piercing the veins in the neck or under the wings. The weasel 
is not only adapted for attacking animals on the ground, but it is 
also an expert tree climber and adept swimmer. 

The long, lean body and legs of the coyote are adapted for 
speed in pursuing its victims, and escaping its enemies. In following 
the rabbit and antelope it uses considerable cunning. The rabbit 
runs in ‘circles, so the coyote takes advantage of this. It chases 
the rabbit for some time, then its mate takes up the pursuit and 
in this wav the rabbit finally has to give in. Four or five coyotes 
hunt together in order to secure an antelope. They work in relays 
and, by criss-crossing, they finally trick the prey by springing 
upon it from ambush while the others are chasing it. : 

There is nothing much to say regarding badgers and their 
hunting. They livewhere there are plenty of gophers and field 
mice and take the general method of capturing their victims. When 
preyed upon by other animals, the badger’s chief protection is its 
claws, for with these it digs itself into safety. Its sharp teeth 
and thick, loose-fitting hide are also a great protection. 

Review: A quick concise review of numbers four and five 
brings out the general size, appearance and habits of the animals. 

N.B.—This plan is for a lesson of at least three-quarters of 
an hour duration. Since a lesson on the fox and wolf should follow 
this one, I would suggest that if a shorter lesson be desired, the 
covote be omitted and taken with the fox and wolf since they are 
quite similar. 

The material for this lesson is taken from “Teacher’s Manual 
in Nature Study for Alberta Public Schools” by Joseph M. Scott, 
M.C. It is a very helpful guide in nature work for all grades 
up to grade VI. 
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Pitman Progress in Canada 


20°, in D years 


+48 


Wholesale Canadian Agents: 


IGURES recently published by the Domin- 
F ion Bureau of Statistics show that of 8,559 
students learning nine different systems of 
shorthand in private schools in 1925, no less 


than 6,225, or 73%, learned Pitman Shorthand. 


@ The proportion of Pitman students indicates 
an increase of 7% over the previous year, or 
20% more than in 192 1—indisputable testimony 
of the ever-increasing popularity of Pitman 


Shorthand in Canada. 





SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS LIMITED 


70 BOND STREET, TORONTO 


Commercial Text Book Co. and Copp, Clark Co., Limited 
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Use Our Catalogue 


THE GEO. M. HENDRY «in LIMITED 


When ordering supplies for your school let the Hendry Catalogue 
be your guide. It has been specially and carefully compiled for 
the assistance and guidance of buyers of Educational equipment. 


In it will be found practically, everything required by present 
day educational methods. 


The Hendry Catalogue is supported by Hendry experience— 
Hendry service—extending over 25 years in supplying Canadian 


Schools. 


If you do not have a copy of our latest—No. 81—Catalogue, please 
send us your name and school. We will forward a copy and also 
any later editions. 


129 Adelaide St. West Toronto 2 


“T saw your name in the A.T.A.” 
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GEOGRAPHY, GRADE V 


Note: Map of Southern Alberta on board, showing South 
Saskatchewan River, Bow River and main line C.P.R. Mark 
in towns as you go, judging distances as well as possible. 

Introduction 

Not so many years ago, Canada was made up of only four 
provinces in the east, viz., Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec 
and Ontario. These four joined together in 1867 and called them- 
selves Canada. Away out in the west, along the Pacific coast, 
settlement was thriving and the province of British Columbia was 
becoming an important part of the Great West. In 1871 the four 
eastern provinces invited British Columbia to join them. British 
Columbia consented to join the union on one condition, and that 
was that a railway be built joining east and west. This was abso- 
lutely necessary to make union a success, so a railway was begun. 
The contract was given to the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. and 
they were given 20 years in which to finish it. The work was 
begun at both ends, and was carried on so well that it was finished 
five years before the given time, and in 1885, at Craigellachie, in 
the mountains of British Columbia, the last spike was driven by 
Lord Strathcona (Sir Donald Smith) and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway was now complete, es Canada from east to west. 


sson 

Coming from the east the main line of the C.P.R. enters Alberta 
about 60 miles north of the International Boundary. After passing 
through the town of Dunmore, it bends north-west, crosses the 
South Saskatchewan River at Medicine Hat. The country around 
Medicine Hat is dry and sandy, and has to be irrigated for farming 
purposes. There is a great deal of natural gas around Medicine 
Hat which is a great asset at manufacturing of all kinds where 
heat is needed. There are important factories forthe making of clay 
products, such as crocks, bowls, sewer pipes, etc. It is a railway 
centre. Leaving Medicine Hat we pass through Redcliffe where 
there are glassworks. Many of our glass sealers, etc., are made 
here. Our next important town is Brooks where the famous 
aqueduct carries water from Lake Newel for a distance of two miles 
for irrigation purposes. And now we come to Bassano and find 
the Horse Shoe Bend dam across the Bow River, also for irrigation 
purposes. We now begin to travel in a more westerly direction and 
get glimpses of the Rockies. We pass the Blackfoot Indian reserve 
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at Gleichen, the C.P.R. Supply Farm at Strathmore, then passing 
cons Ogden with its C.P.R. carshops, we cross the Bow River 
into Calgary. Calgary is the largest city of Alberta, having a 
population of about 65,000. It is an important stock and railway 
centre. Here also we find oil refineries, packing plants, flour mills, 
soap factories, the Provincial Normal and Technical Schools and 
many other signs of industry. About ten miles west of Calgary 
is the Keith Sanitarium and the Alberta ice plant. We are now 
passing through rolling prairie, and our next town is Cochrane 
in the heart of a great ranching district. We come to another 
Indian Reserve, only this time it is the Stony Reserve at Morley. 
The next town of importance along the line is Kananaskis where 
the falls are, from.which Calgary gets its electric power for its 
lights, street cars, etc. At Exshaw are cement works. Canmore 
has a fine up-to-date coal mine and as a background for the town 
stand the famous Three Sisters mountains. About 15 miles on 
from Canmore is Banff, one of the most beautiful pleasure resorts 
on the North American continent. Tourists come here from all 

arts of North America. About 30 miles west of Banff is Lake 

ouise, another summer resort with its wonderful glacier, lakes 
in the clouds, and C.P.R. hotel. We next come to the Great 
Divide, and say good-bye to Alberta, the Province of prairie, foot- 
hills, and mountains, and enter the beautiful mountainous province 
of British Columbia. 

Review 

weyiome | at Dunmore again, review quickly, asking the class 
to give orally one important fact about each town. Some of the 
pupils may have visited any of these towns, and they may be allowed 
to tell what they found there that was of interest to them. In 
connection with Banff, the Winter Carnival and dog races are 
always interesting. 

In two subsequent lessons, the names of these towns may be 
written on the board in order from east to west, and the class be 
asked to write what they know of each one, then a map should be 
drawn of Southern Alberta, marking in the South Saskatchewan 
river, the Bow River, the main line C.P.R. and the towns placed 
in proper order. After one or two lessons this should easily be 
done from a 

Other branch lines could be treated in the same way, with just 
the main towns and cities mentioned. 


ARITHMETIC, GRADE VI. 
Mount strongly. Give these to scholars in rotation and keep a tournament score. 





A. 
5. Reduce 4 tons 5 ewt. 85 tbs. to pounds. 


6. Milk costs 12 cents a quart. A family buys 
2 quarts a day for the month of February, 
with an extra quart on each of the four Sundays. 
What was the bill for the month? 

7. A sum of money is divided among four people, 
A, B, C, D. A receives 1/7, B 2/5, and C 
2/9. What fraction does D get. 

8. Find the cost of painting the walls of a room 
20 ft. long, 12 ft. wide and 10 ft. high at 18 
cents per sq. yd. 

9. Find the total cost of 57 sheep at $14.75 each; 
63 cows at $68.50 each, and 48 turkeys at 
$3.90 each. 


C. 


5. nat many tons, cwt., Ibs. are there in 6,738 
s. 

6. A field has five sides, 75 yds., 84 yds., 56 yds., 
28 yds. and 69 yds. respectively, in length. 
How many feet of wire are needed to fence the 
field with a fence of four strands? 

7. From a piece of cloth containing 23 7/8 yards, 
3 pieces of equal length, 5 3/4 yards are cut. 
How much is left in the piece? 

8. I have 500 sheets of paper, each 36 ins. by 24 
ins. How many smaller sheets 6 ins. by 4 ins. 
can be cut from them? : 

9. A farmer sells 259 sheep at $13.75 each. and 
buys 14 cows at $72 each and 16 at $58.50 
each. What is his gain? 





B. 
5. Reduce 14 gal. 3 qt. 1 pt. to pints. 


6. A man sold 30 head of cattle at $8.45 a ewt. 
The average weight of the cattle was 1,325 
tbs. How much did he receive? 


7. A man gives away 1/3 of his loose cash to one 
boy, 1/4 to another, and 2/5 to a third. He 
now has 20 cents left. How much had he 
at first? 


8. What length of carpet 3 ft. wide is required 
to cover the floor of a room 4 yds. long by 3 
yds. 1 ft. wide? 


9. A man’s salary is $240 a month. His rent is 
$35 a month, food and clothing $62 a month, 
other expenses $34.75 a month. How much 
can he save a year? 


D 


5. How many yds., ft., ins. are there in 3,021 
ins.? 

6. What is the total weight of five parcels, 
weighing respectively 25 tbs., 17 tbs., 3 ozs., 
47 lbs. 11 ozs. 16 Ibs. 9 ozs., and 36 tbs. 10 
ozs.? What would the freight be at 3 cents 
the ounce? 

7. A grocer bought 56 1/4 Ibs. of sugar. He sells 
3 5/8 Ibs. to one customer, 5 1/2 tbs. to an- 
oe and 37 3/4 toathird. How much has he 
eit! 


8. How many square yards of linoleum will cover 
a floor 14 ft. by 11 ft.? What will it cost at 
$1.25 a sq. yd.? 

9. A man’s yearly income is $1,800, he spends 
$3.69 a day. What does he save in a leap 
year? 
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BUY YOUR FUR COAT NOW FOR NEXT SEASON 


On Our Budget Buying Plan 


10% CASH. BALANCE ON CONVENIENTLY ARRANGED TERMS. 


YOU WILL SAVE MONEY BECAUSE Raw Furs have continued to advance at the recent auction sales, which 
means considerably higher fur coat prices when present stocks are exhausted. 

BECAUSE Holt, Renfrew Furs are bought direct from the trapper and manufactured in our own factories, 
saving you all fur dealers’, manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ profits. 

BECAUSE it is against the Holt, Renfrew policy to carry over to another season and we are offering very liberal 
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reductions to insure clearance of the balance of our Fur Coat stock. 


NOTE THESE WORTH-WHILE SAVINGS ON FINE FUR COATS 


HUDSON SEAL 


Plain or Alaska Sable Trimmed with Alaska 


trimmed, reg. $375.00 Sable 
BOR in cotter $295.00 me $250.00 
a me Reg. $435.00 


Rua ateced $365.00 for... cee 
Also Special Values in Fur Coats at both higher and lower prices. 


Write today for particulars of these special | 


values, stating kind of fur coat preferred, 


trimming, size and some idea as to price. We 
will then send illustrations, reduced prices and 
full particulars by return. Fur coats sent on 
—— without obligation. We pay express 


charges both ways. 


PERSIAN LAMB 


MUSKRAT ELECTRIC SEAL 
Plain ae nerstty Self Trimmed Alaska Sable Trimmed 
Styles Reg. $115.00 Reg. $165.00 
Reg. $250 WRAcsbecsaua 9.50 5 . $125.00 
$198.08: for. 520 $195.00 Large sizes Peeeten na PA : 
Reg. $285.00 Reg. $125.00 pa $185.00 
.$345.00  for......--.:- SIURGe for ok ek ne tet $135.00 


NEW FUR STOLES FOR SPRING 


Once more has fashion decreed the soft 
scarf of fur as indispensable to the smart 


spring costume. We have never shown so 
lovely a collection in the favored fox and 
other soft furs. All moderately priced. 


Write for particulars. 





Sizes in some cases are limited 


Take advantage of our Budget Buying Plan 
if you do not wish to make an all cash purchase. 
10% of purchase price will Mp any garment, 
which will be stored free of charge while you 
are paying for it on convenient terms. Full 
particulars on request. 


HOLT, RENFREW & COMPANY, LTD. 


Makers of Dependable Furs for Ninety Years 


“PRETTY RING-TIME’’—Margaret Tarrant 


SCHOOL PICTURES 


Our stock of unframed pictures is the 
largest in Canada, and we are always glad 
to send selected ASSORTMENTS ON 
APPROVAL to schools desiring to beautify 
their walls with pictures, or for ART 


EXHIBITIONS open to the public. 


Write us for particulars. 


RICHARDSON BROS. 
ART STORE 


Canadian Agents, Medici Society, Limited 
Pictures, Frames, Artists’ Materials 
332 Main St. Winnipeg, Man. 


VAN ALLEN, SIMPSON 
AND COMPANY 


Barristers and Solicitors 
Bank of Montreal Building 
Edmonton, Alta. 
George H. Van Allen, LL.B. 
William E. Simpson, LL.B. 
Geo. J. Bryan, B.A. LL.B. 


Solicitors for Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance Inc. 


PHONE 6514 


DR. W. S. HAMILTON 
DENTIST 


Evenings by Appointment 
400 Tegler Building Edmonton 


J. E. S. McCLUNG 


Optometrist 


Eyes Examined, 
Glasses Fitted, Etc. 


10068 JASPER AVE. 


Edmonton Alberta 


Telephone 2856 


“T saw your name in the A.T.A.” 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


SATs 
EDMONTON 


OPTICIANS 
Ty ara aa 


GEORGE DICKSON 
Custom Tailor 


Bank of Montreal Building 
Phone 6450 Edmonton, Alta. 


A.T.A. Buttons 


A.T.A. OFFICE 


Imperial Bank Building Edmonton 
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ALGEBRA I. TEST CARDS 
Mount strongly. Give these to scholars in rotation and keep a tournament score. 
from Department examination papers. 


All questions taken 


A. 

. If a man walks a miles in b hours, how far 

will he walk in c hours? 

. What number must be added to + 3 to 

give — 3? to —2 to give —6? to —5 to 

give +5? 

. Combine the like terms in the expression 

32+8y+62—22+3y—42+42—5y—2z and 

find the value when x=3, y=5, z=6. 

. From 32?—4zy+y* subtract the sum of 

4z°+22y—y* and 3ry—22?+2y’. 

. Find 5 consecutive numbers whose sum is 

45. 

. What value of x will make 38+42 equal to 

88 —62? 

. Remove the brackets and express in des- 

cending powers of x: 2x (8x—2) —5 (x—3) 

+62(x—1) —2(x?—5z). 

Express in algebraical symbols: 

(a) The area in square yards of a square 
whose perimeter is x yards; 

(b) The area of the walls of a room a feet 
long, b feet wide and c feet high; 

(c) The speed of a train that goes y miles 
in x hours; 

(d) The gain on 2 articles bought at $b 
each and sold at $c each. 


9. Simplify s—[b—2 a—3(b—a—b—a) 
—4b} — 5a]. 


. Solve 5x—[3—{4¢—3(2x—4—22)} —9] 
—5=6. 


B. 

. How far will a man walk in (x+5) days if 
he walks y miles each day? 

. A ship sails from latitude +16° to latitude 
—16°. If one degree is 69 miles, how far 
did the ship sail? 

. The volume of a rectangular solid is given 
by the formula V =abc, where a, b and c 
are the lengths of the three sides of the 
solid. If a=5 feet, b=(x—y) feet and 
V =(102?—10y") cubic feet, find c. 

. Find the sum of 3ab—2ac+4df, 7ac— 6df, 
4ab+9ac—3df. 

. Find 3 consecutive numbers whose sum 
is 78. 

. If one man has z dollars and another man 
has half as much, express in terms of x 
what they both have. If this amount is 
$75.00, write and solve an equation that will 
find what each has. 

. If a=—1, b=3, c= —2, find the value of 
(a) —3a‘bc*, (b) —3a*+b—c’*. 

. Add the sum of 2y—3y? and 1—5y’ to the 
remainder left when 1—2y?+y is subtracted 
from 5y’. 


9. A sluice is c feet wide and b feet deep and 


flows at the rate of x mi'es per hour. How 
many cubic feet of water per minute passes 
a given point in the sluice? 


. Solve 32—[5—{22+3(1—z)+2}—3 =10. 


i, 


lien s 
. From 5a2—(32?+4) 


Express in algebraical symbols: 

(a) a times d plus b times d plus c times e; 

(b) the square of the sum of a and b; 

(c) the square of the product of a and b; 

(d) What sign will the product of two 
factors have when both factors have 
a negative sign? What sign will the 
quotient have when the dividend is 
positive and the devisor negative? 


. If a=1, b=2, c=3, d=5, find the value of 


b?(a? +d? —c’). 


. Subtract (4m?—6n?+732) from 


(—m?—8n? +8372). 


. If a man buys goods for $x and sells them 


for $y find the gain percent. Discuss this 
result when z is greater than y. 

Seer solve for k in terms of a, band c. 
subtract the sum of 
xz?—(32—15), —3a?—5x—2 and 2?+22—5. 


. A piece of beaverboard b inches long and 


c inches wide weighs a ounces. What is the 
weight of another piece of this beaverboard 
m inches long and n inches wide? 


. Simplify 6r—[10-+{5s—2(r—s—3)} +6] —1. 
. An ascent of 1,000 feet is represented by 


the number (37+100). 
of 600 feet in terms of x. 


Express a descent 


. A rectangle is a feet long and b inches wide. 


Find its perimeter in yards. 


_ Find the total cost of the following grocer- 


ies: a pounds of tea at x cents a pound; 
b pounds of coffee at y cents a pound; c 
pounds of sugar at (x—y) cents a pound. 

Find the price per ewt. of sugar that 
retails at x lb. for y dollars. 


. If a=3 and b=-—5, find the value of 3a?— 


2ab —b*. 


. Take 2z2°—y? from the sum of 2?— 2zry + 


3y? and xy+4y?’. 


. Express the interest on 2 dollars at 6% 


for three years. If the interest is $36.00 
write and so've an equation that will find 
the value of 2. 


. Simplify 4(@ —2b+c¢) —3(b —2c+a) —2 (—4a) 


—(5b+5c). 


. In p years from now William will be 70 


years old. How many years ago was he 


q years old? 


. From a ball of twine containing { a+is} 


9 


yards, a piece 5{4 _ = } feet long is cut. 


How many inches of twine are still left in 
the ball? 


. Simp'ify by removing brackets and col- 


lecting like terms: 
(32? —2 —7) —(2? —2+3)+(4+32—427). 


. Add 32—2[y—(y—2)] to 2y+2[x—3 (x—y)]. 
. Find the number of inches in m yards 


n feet p inches. 
A boy can run 2 yards in y seconds. 
How far can he run in z seconds? 
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‘CANADIAN PACIFIC 


ALL-EXPENSE. CONDUCTED TOURS 


23 DAYS —- 37 DAYS 
$260 $385 


SAILING FROM MONTREAL AND QUEBEC 


June 1, June 8, June 15, June 24, June 29, July 8, July 13, July 20, July 27, 
August 3, August 10, August 17 


VISIT England, Scotland, Ireland; Holland, Belgium, France, Switzerland, Italy and Germany 


INCLUDES ALL EXPENSES... Ocean tickets, rail transportation in Europe, good hotel 
accommodation, meals. motors and charabancs. 


EXPERIENCED GUIDES will. accompany you on all sight-seeing trips. 


A SPECIAL ALL CANADIAN PARTY will sail on the Minnedosa:from Montreal, July 8, 
in charge of Miss Hilda Hesson, an experienced ‘European traveller, and will be accom- 
panied by the Frank Wright (Country Club, Royal» Alexandra Hotel) orchestra. 


“EMPRESS” (de Luxe). and ‘‘CABIN’’ All-expense 
personally conducted tours at slightly increased cost. 


TWO TOURS TO THE ORIENT 


FROM VANCOUVER JUNE 9 AND JUNE 30 


For illustrated booklet or further information write 


R. W. GREENE, — , W. C. CASEY, 
-. Asst. Gen’l Agent, Gen’l Agent, 
CALGARY | WINNIPEG 
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Ite By. Elenor Williams and Elsi¢ F. Larson. For 
first grade. This set consists of six cards. On each 


in h there are four pictures in silhouette of familiar. 
W. Cc we with four simple, ne ~ 
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By Lena.C. Albinger. Grades III. and IV. _ This 
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E. N. Moyer Company Limited 
’ CANADA'S SCHOOL FURNISHERS SINCE 1884 


10187 -104th Street; Edmonton, Alia. 
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